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HOW TO CHOOSE THE ONE 
THAT WILL SUIT YOU BEST 


With the bewildering variety of Cruise pro- 

grammes, itineraries, ships and accommodation, 
} 
Y 
y 
4 
y 
J 


the choice of a cruise becomes almost a tedious 
business. 


Actually, there is no need to wade through a 
pile of booklets secured at the expense of time 
and trouble. The practical and leisurely way is 
to get into touch with one of Cook’s offices 
where, with helpful and unbiased advice, you will 
be able to study all the possibilities. 


Cook’s are accredited Agents for all Steamship 
Companies so that you can at one visit examine 
their cruise brochures, itineraries, prices, periods 


and ships’ plans. Every question which comes to 
your mind can be dealt with on the spot. You 
can reserve the cabin of your choice and depart 
JZ 


with the feeling that what promised to be a task 
has proved a pleasure. 


If a Cook’s office is not within easy call, just 
write in, being assured of the fact that the same 
service and advice will be tendered through the 


post. 
IT Is A GOOD PLAN TO COME TO 


COOKS FOR CRUISES 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


* Free on request Cook’s Chronological Cruise List 


A Visit to the Barotse 


by LADY YOUNG 


The wife of Northern Rhodesia’s present Governor has had opportunities enjoyed by few of becoming 


acquainted with one of Africa’s least-known and most interesting peoples. 


Herself an expervenced 


pilot, Lady Young fully realises the advantages of the newest method of transport—one that has 
greatly eased the problems of administration in parts of Africa which, like Barotseland, are difficult 


of access by other means. 


Clearly, too, she finds in that inaccessibility the best hope of enabling the 


Barotse to build up a stable, resistant civilization on native foundations 


Lire in Barotseland centres round the river 
Zambesi, and the river should be used for 
transport by any traveller who wishes to 
savour the particular delights of one of the 
few countries where European penetration 
and missionary endeavour have merely 
added fantasy and colour to primitive life. 

‘Strange, remote and savage’, I heard it 
called at the wedding in England of two 
people who were going there to begin their 
life in Africa. It sounds far away, and to 
most people is unknown, except for a dim 
recollection that Livingstone visited it on 
one of his missionary journeys. But 
primitive Central Africa makes its con- 
verts too, and there is much to interest 
and charm, little that is alarming or 
strange, in a native protectorate whose 
Bantu people can be seen in almost every 
meee of let EEE MED: 
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There is still a fraction of time on the 
Upper Zambesi before the white man with 
his ugly townships, his tin-cans, brickbats, 
borrow-pits, litter and rubbish can scare 
away the traveller in search of beauty and 
interest. Barotseland is still difficult of 
access. The Zambesi itself has been its 
only highway except for native paths and 
cattle-drovers’ tracks, and the upstream 
journey may take from seventeen to twenty- 
eight days. Now it is possible to fly there: 
there are landing-grounds at all Dis- 
trict Headquarters, and there is to be a 
direct road from Lusaka, the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia. But for some time, I 
think, this will be a sandy and monotonous 
journey. I advise any traveller to make 
part of the journey by air, as we did. Seen 
from above, the dense tree-covered coun- 
try—diversified by large oval dambos or 
natural grassy spaces, in which there is 
often game, by the endless meanderings of 
the tributary rivers and the great Zambesi 
itself, winding now with many channels 
through enormous swamps, now through 
quite narrow valleys between tree-covered 
hills—can be remembered when after- 
wards the sense of distance or direction is 
lost as the barges float for hours between 
reedy or rocky banks. 

The best advertisement of the people of 
Barotseland is supplied by the gaily- 
dressed women who come down to Living- 
stone and are seen there by tourists visiting 
the Victoria Falls. (A commercialized 
edition of their beautiful basket-work and 
other handicrafts is seen there in the 
shops.) Their fascinating dress, worn 
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mainly by the relatives of chiefs, or people 
of substance or social ambition, seems to 
be rather uncertain in origin. It consists 
of a little puff-sleeved bodice over a great 
skirt like a crinoline, but drawn in gathers 
to the back, under a swathed Spanish 
shawl. Under it are many petticoats: the 
more petticoats, the more prestige. But I 
think it must be mainly a copy of early 
missionary dress. ‘The good taste and real 
love for the people which is shown by the 
Evangelical Paris Missionary Society has 
done much to preserve and make the best 
of native arts and crafts. 

Much of what we know of the history of 
the country is the result of the work of the 
present head of the Mission, Dr Jalla, who 
has spent forty-eight years in Barotseland. 
His deep-seated and intelligent interest in 
the people of the country has made him a 
personality respected by both white man 
and Bantu. He has compiled a history of 
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Max Oxford 
Amid the swampy country near the Upper Zambesi and its tributaries the Barotse cultivate patches of 
more solid ground. These also furnish space—as here at Kalabo—for government aerodromes 


the Barotse people, in which he draws 
largely on folk-lore to supplement what, 
alas, must always be, in our conception 
of time, a very short-lived history. 
Barotseland and its tribes were described 
by Livingstone, who made his journey 
there in the fifties; but few Europeans 
visited it until the French Protestant 
Mission under Francois Coillard arrived 
in 1886. Mr H. Marshall Hole, in The 
Making of Rhodesia, says: ‘In all the history 
of missionary endeavour there is no more 
inspiring story than that of the heroic and 
devoted Frenchman, who, surrounded by 
savages, a daily eye-witness of their fierce 
brutalities, and exposed to incessant 
assaults and depredations, maintained 
throughout an attitude of calm and un- 
swerving determination. If he did not 
succeed in converting many to Christian- 
ity, he was at least rewarded before his 
death by the spectacle of the old conditions 


of barbarism and bloody strife being super- 
seded by the blessings of British govern- 
ment. This result he was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about, for it was 
Coillard who, after securing the chief’s 
confidence by his single-mindedness, ulti- 
mately persuaded him to put himself under 
the protection of the Queen of Great 
Britain.’ 

The Barotse, or properly Marozi, people 
were originally only one of the tribes who 
populated the lands of the Upper Zambesi. 
They seem to have had, even in earlier 
times, a considerable amount of social and 
cultural development. About 100 years 


ago a wave of the Makololo from the south 


The Barotse are a tall, handsome people. 


A VISIT TO THE BAROTSE 


conquered the country with great slaughter 
and settled down under a chief of deter- 
mined character who ruled them for many 
years. But after his death the various 
peoples gradually rebelled, and soon after 
Livingstone’s visit the original Marozi re- 
conquered the Makololo and massacred all 
but the women. It is interesting that, as 
is generally the case, the language of the 
subject race persisted through the influence 
of the women in their homes, and Sikololo 
is spoken today in Barotseland. 

A little while before the French mission- 
ary arrived a strong character, Lewanika, 
had established himself as Paramount 
Chief. During his rule the country came 


R. M. Young 


The women of wealth and position dress elaborately: 


their skirts, gathered behind under a shawl, cover numerous petticoats—the more, the grander 
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under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. He visited England in 1902, and 
some of the curious, rather beautiful 
buildings at his capital Lealui and in 
other important villages are possibly in- 
spired by his recollection of European 
architecture. His son Yeta is now Para- 
mount Chief. He is the head of a quite 
advanced constitution, and has a Prime 
Minister (Ngambela) and _ counsellors. 
The Khotia or council hall in a Barotse 
town is a long building with an exquisite 
heavy, timber-joisted roof, walls of pat- 
terned reed mats on three sides and a 
superb reed thatch. 

From our standpoint, the most en- 
lightened feature in their system of 
government is the part played by women. 
Important female relatives of the Para- 
mount Chief are called Mokwais and act 
as chieftainesses, governing districts in the 
territory. They choose their own husbands, 
who have no other wives. ‘These ladies, 
at any rate in the past, were capricious, and 
divorced their husbands with all the zest of 
Hollywood. The famous Morena Mok- 
wai, Lewanika’s sister, who died two years 
ago at the age of a hundred and one, had 
a nice fancy and threw her discarded hus- 
bands to the crocodiles. (Crocodiles are 
a convenient vehicle for neat disposal; and 
in those bad days, if one of the chief’s 
trained paddlers should miss his stroke in 
the barge, he was quietly tipped overboard 
without more fuss.) 

At the start of our three-weeks’ visit to 
Barotseland we travelled by air as far as 
Provincial Headquarters at Mongu, and 
afterwards went by barge down the Zam- 
besi. Our first flight was to Mankoya, 
which is an isolated district many miles 
from the Zambesi, surrounded by poor 
and primitive tribes who live in country 
so dense with forest that large tracts are 
uninhabited; but it was beautiful to look 
down on as we flew over the tree-tops and 
dipped to see game and elephants in the 
great open grassy clearings. At Mankoya 
a smith walked in some fifty miles to show 
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us his craft. An old man—for the art is 
dying—he sat under a great fig tree pump- 
ing at his hollow-gourd bellows, and then 
turning with long hand-beaten pincers a 
piece of smelted iron which, laid on a stone 
anvil, magically took shape under a few 
blows and became a hoe. 

After that we flew north-west to the 
farthest station in this country, Balovale, 
whence you can see the hills in Angola. 
Here the river winds narrowly between 
grassy banks, and Balovale lies on a 
beautiful high promontory at a_ bend, 
among tall forest trees. At Balovale we 
saw the Makishi dancers, who are in their 
own district here, though in the role of 
entertainers they now appear in other 
parts of the territory, including Livingstone, 
at native sports and festivals. Even on a 
European, these dancers succeed in making 
an impression of grotesque and unearthly 
strangeness. Mr R.S. Hudson, in his very 
interesting Livingstone Memorial Museum 
handbook, describes them thus: “The Maki- 
shi are masked effigies of spirits intimately 
connected with the circumcision rites of 
the Lovale and Linda tribes. Nowadays 
they have degenerated into professional 
entertainers and their performance bears 
little relation to the original formal cere- 
monies. ... There are six distinct Balovale 
Makishi but usually not more than two or 
three are made at each ceremony, but the 
first to appear is always the katotola or the 
katotola wa mundende for there are two Maki- 
shi bearing this name.’ All types of Maki- 
shi, Mr Hudson says, are distinguished by 
masks, the same dress made of string being 
employed in each case. One chief among 
them is entitled to take what he wants from 
the villagers. Another character is a 
dancing jester who impersonates a very 
old woman. Still another is the guardian 
spirit of the children undergoing initiation. 

The Makishi were originally dressed in 
strict secret. They first appeared to the 
children of the circumcision camp and spat 
upon them to preserve them from harm in 
their future lives. They would then appear 
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R. M. Voung 


‘A smith, an old man—for the art 1s dying—sat pumping at his hollow-gourd bellows’. The 
Barotse are good craftsmen, though ready-made imported goods are weakening the native skill 


in the village. Their object seems to have 
been to instil fear into the minds of the 
women and children and thus to impress 
upon them the gravity of the ceremonies. 

Merely as entertainers the Makishi 
waited on us at Balovale. Their un- 
earthliness is enhanced by their posture. 
The mask, made of wax, feathers, bark and 
vegetable dyes, is worn flat on the top of 
the head, with the face lifted up to the sky. 
The impersonator inside peers out through 
the neck-piece of his string garment. This 


sky-gazing gives them an appearance of 
haughty detachment from the world. 
When they dance they sink their chins on 
their breasts and bring the face of the mask 
into a normal position. Their dress is a 
most exquisitely fashioned coat of chain 
mail, made of fibre or bark string, some- 
times now patched with European string. 
This mail has bands or patterns upon it 
and is complete: the feet being covered 
and also the hands, which have perfect 
gloves with fingers and thumbs. 
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Max Oxford 


At initiation ceremonies the Makishi dancers, 
impersonating male and female spirits, perform 
in grotesque masks and a sort of ‘chain mail’ 
made of string, with rattles on their legs 


Max Onea 
The mask, with hair of tow, rests on the head 
of the dancer, who sees through the ‘neck’ 


R. M. Young 


Max OMe 
The senior spirits have a most peculiar ritual, being dressed in a cloth-covered wicker cage, coloured 
ochre, yellow and white, into which they withdraw their heads and arms completely, like tortoises 


Max Oxford 
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It would be interesting to know whence 
came the inspiration for these coats of mail, 
used entirely as a dress and not as a pro- 
tection. One that I saw, with a vizor- 
shaped mask topped by a nodding plume, 
at once suggested a knight in armour. 
They do indeed recall the early explorers, 
who, with sublime disregard for tempera- 
ture or indifference to physical distress, 
struggled on, fearful. of savage arrows, 
armed from head to foot (we know the 
Portuguese on the Lower Zambesi were 
buried in their armour), and at last sank 
down exhausted to die. Once there was 
no doubt that such strange and fearful 
spirits were still for ever, out crept the timid 
brown people, as they creep out now when 
some disaster happens to the white man, 
to examine everything, wondering and 
admiring. That armour, to the tribe for 
many years a marvel and an envied 
possession, would be copied to give greater 
power in the personification of spirits. 
That is a romantic explanation; it is more 
likely that even on the Zambesi, where in 
winter the cold is intense, missionaries 
have worn knitted gloves, vests and other 
garments suggesting a dress for the 
Makishi. 

The Makishi danced for us one night, in 
the light of large fires, which flickered on 
the semicircle of men, women and children 
watching on the other side of the arena. 
The Makishi had planted two enormously 
tall poles, fifty feet or so high, which 
swayed gently. After a tame beginning 
the dancers worked up a fine frenzy. The 
women sang softly, a monotonous little 
phrase redeemed by the remote quality of 
its harmonies in fifths. The dancers ad- 
vanced, quivering and stamping, shaking 
the rattles on their legs. After a lot of this 
one of them swarmed jerkily to the top of 
the pole and, swinging horribly, postured 
and waved. Swaying towards the next 
pole he caught it, lay on his back stretched 
between the two and shouted “I won't 
come down until you give me money!” 
Next he fixed the poles by a short length 
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of bark rope, thin as a clothes-line. He 
swung onto this, hanging by his hands and 
kicking, shaking his leg rattles: then 
turned and hung by the knees, shouting. 

Next day we heard music and clapping 
and went to see an old chief who had come 
in with a concourse of followers and a 
band. Most notable in this was the big 
drum, shaped like an inverted Swiss 
cow-bell and carved from a single tree- 
trunk. The chief, wreathed in shells, sat 
stifdy on a small chair, attended by his 
progressive son, a white-clad hospital 
orderly. 

From this tree-shaded ‘farthest north’ 
we flew to Mongu, to Provincial Head- 
quarters. Before you reach it the river 
valley widens out and the swamps begin. 
Mongu is on the solid ground, the ‘coast- 
line’ of that vast dead-flat tangle of 
channels and water-logged grass. And, 
like other coast-lines, its soil is composed 
almost entirely of sand. Seen from the 
ridge of Mongu, the wide sky curves 
down to a distant horizon, and there 
is great beauty in the changing light 
over the marshes, which contain here and 
there an island with trees growing on it. 
These islands are often artificial; on them 
are villages and a little cultivation. Lying 
only five miles or so away in the marsh is 
one of the largest, site of the old Marosi 
capital Lealui, where Lewanika built him- 
self a fine house. Yeta, his son, has his 
‘court’ there for a great part of the year, 
but in the flood season, when the marsh 
often becomes completely covered with 
water, he repairs to his new and modern 
site on the hillside a few miles from Mongu. 
In dry weather one can walk, drive or bi- 
cycle to Lealui, but the flood was only sub- 
siding when we visited it and the journey 
by waterways took several hours, so wind- 
ing are the channels. 

We set off at dawn, frozen by the cold 
wind. Yeta had sent his own barge to 
take us. These barges, which are used for 
all considerable river transport both Euro- 
pean and Barotse, are heavy flat-bottomed 


boats of native wood, shaped rather like an 
enormous punt with an overhanging square 
prow and stern which can easily be run 
up onto a bank. ‘They are propelled by 
paddlers, each of whom has a long pole 
with a blade at the end of it which can be 
used to pole in shallow water or to ward 
offsunken rocks. Yeta’s barge had a solid 
arched canopy over the middle, where the 
passengers sit, made of many layers of mat- 
ting. Very pleasant in the fearful heat of 
summer, this thick close canopy now made 
the inside piercingly cold. 

Thirty paddlers are used in the chief’s 
barge, all picked men of large stature (the 
people are tall), whose satiny brown backs 
showed enormous muscular development. 
They wear a uniform of scarlet kilt and 
scarlet mob-cap. On the cap is fastened, 
by grass string, a small openwork ‘waste- 
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paper basket’ from the inside of which 
streams a plume of the long black tail 
feathers of one of the widow-birds 
(whydahs). They catch the cock birds 
in the breeding season, and do _ not 
always kill them, merely pulling out the 
feathers. 

Under a coxswain they pole carefully 
through the waterways tangled with weeds, 
and in open water paddle with a magnifi- 
cent rhythm, the poles all lifting together 
with an amazing display of abnormally 
developed triceps, caused by the special 
movement in the backward sweep of the 
oar. When interest slackens one of them 
gives a cry and they all take up a roaring 
chorus in answer. When a good fast pace 
is worked up they hiss together as they 
dip their paddles—a restful noise, rather 
like children playing at trains. 


R. M. Young 
Barotse music, strange to our ears, is based on instruments of percussion, such as this drum—carved 
from a single tree-trunk—and the xylophone seen behind, part of a chiefs band 
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At length we reached the first island, one 
of the Paris Mission Stations. It consisted 
of an artificial mound begun forty years 
ago and now a shady haven thick with tall 
and lovely specimen trees, palms, hibiscus 
and bougainvillea. Here we rested in a 
pleasant timber frame-house (on _ piles 
against the floods), and then, in the barge 
again, went a short way to Lealui, the 
Paramount Chief’s island village. Land- 
ing and walking on a green rush path laid 
on smooth-swept ground, we heard the 
thunder of the royal drums. One of the 
drums at least is old beyond telling, 
covered with the stoutest hide, on which 
the drummer, in lion-skin head-dress, bangs 
with all his strength. 

The Paramount Chief met us. ‘Tall, 
grey-bearded, dignified though nervous, 
he was dressed in a gorgeous gold-laced 
uniform given to his father by Joseph 
Chamberlain. We were led to the Khotla. 
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Maze Oates 
Over the wide waters of the Kambesi, still the principal highway of Barotseland, the chief’s barges 
are propelled with vigorous strokes of the long paddles, to the sound of a rhythmic chorus 


In the shade of the thatched roof over the 
wonderful timber-framing we sat while 
the members of the Khotla were presented 
in turn. The Ngambela, an educated, 
intelligent man, sat at Yeta’s feet as inter- 
preter. He wore neat European clothes, 
but many of the old counsellors wore the 
traditional dress, a charming pleated kilt 
of checked cotton. 

After an address of welcome and a 
hymn, the band crawled in on hands and 
knees: xylophone, calabash ‘piano’, and 
drum, with singing—rather a nasty noise. 
While this was going on we looked out over 
a wide ‘square’ shaded with trees and sur- 
rounded by the oblong plaster-and-thatch 
huts of the Marosi, and we saw some men’s 
dances of little merit. 

Next we were led across to the high reed 
palisades, enclosing tall palms and trees 
and large roofs, which marked the Chief’s 
own quarters. At the entrance stood 
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R. M. Young 


A kilt and scarlet cap, with black plumes waving from a basket, is the paddlers’ uniform 


Yeta’s wife, the Moyo. Six feet high, 
middle-aged, dressed in pale blue satin 
with a full skirt over the traditional petti- 
coats, her head tied in a satin kerchief, she 
welcomed us shyly with a most appealing 
grin. Moving with the dignified forward- 
inclined carriage of these women, and 
their enormous stride, she led us to an 
outer courtyard shaded with trees, where 
we beheld a scene for a painter or for a 


ballet. All the ladies of the household 
388 


were there in a long curving row. 
Tall, square-shouldered, some remarkably 
handsome, they stood in their best to wel- 
come us. The vast skirts were of every 
colour: magenta banded with green; 
yellow and plum; orange and blue; each 
waist tied with a patterned shawl, each 
head with a vivid kerchief, they stood 
linked arm in arm, and, to a xylophone 
and drum, shuffled sideways in a tradi- 
tional women’s dance. (I was reminded 


of an Arab girls’ dance, with the same 
sideways step and linked arms.) 

After that, turning a corner into the 
inner enclosure, we came face to face with 
two remarkable buildings, Lewanika’s 
palace and the Chief’s dining-hall. The 
palace is large and quite thirty feet high. 
It has a mingled flavour of Bloomsbury, 
Egypt and the Middle Ages. The walls 
are of plaster, exquisitely decorated with 
a pattern done with the fingers, like the 
houses of Essex. There is an effect of a 
portico with massive flat pilasters like a 
temple and a medallion over the door 
suggestive of the Regency, all very re- 
strained. Inside it is almost entirely dark, 
but for the brilliant sunlight through the 
open door. It is divided into partitions, 
~as a child would divide up a box for a 
doll’s house. No ceiling but the lovely 
timber roof, supported on tall, squared 
hardwood pillars. The ‘hall’ is furnished 
with leather chairs, and pictures of Resi- 
dent Commissioners and Governors are on 
the walls. We went into a bedroom. 
There were three iron bedsteads, a wash- 
ing stand, and quantities of blankets folded 
and hung on rails along the walls. 

We were given an excellent European 
luncheon in the dining-hall—another 
surprise. This detached building, semi- 
circular in section—like a Nissen hut—is 
made of specially woven mats, and the in- 
side is quite beautiful. The domed roof is 
lined with the ‘royal’ mats, woven with an 
elegant black pattern on the natural fibre. 
At window level there is an opening all 
round, screened by semi-transparent mats 
and supported by squat, red-painted, 
turned pillars. 

We sat at a large table covered with a 
white cloth and decorated with silver cups. 
At one end the Moyo chatted gaily, at the 
other Yeta was a most attentive, rather 
anxious host, with charming manners. If 
he wanted anything a servant approached 
respectfully bent double. Yeta and his 
family like European food and they can 
easily get a ‘boy’ trained in a mission or 
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officials’ home to cook for them. We 
began with Scotch broth. 

During our meal the women we had 
seen before sat in the outer courtyard and 
sang very softly a plaintive and harmoni- 
ous song of welcome. Afterwards we 
rested and exchanged presents. Yeta, like 
a delighted child, produced from a basket 
an almost endless series of ivory animals, 
carved by himself. All his family are 
noted carvers inivory. He also produced 
some elaborate mats and finely worked 
basket trays made in his own household. 

A day of rich experience and pleasure 
ended in friendly goodbyes on the landing- 
stage, and as the sun set we paddled back to 
the mainland, seeing flights of duck, spur- 
wing geese and cormorants high in the sky. 

We were to see plenty more, for from 
Mongu began our river journey, eleven 
nights and days down the Zambesi to 
Kasangula near the Victoria Falls. One 
early morning we set off in six barges. 
We poled out through the channels, and 
reached the great main river, running 
fast with the ebbing flood water. So 
we floated down with a gentle rolling 
motion, to the swish of paddles, past 
ever-changing banks and over little rapids 
where the barge grounded and bumped 
on boulders. 

We had birds with us always. Where 
the ground was flat and low-lying there 
were always to be seen hundreds of ibis, 
egrets, plover, cormorants and geese, some- 
times marabou, once a pelican. Tiny 
waders ran along the margins of little 
beaches. Terns flew over us and past us, 
handsome copper-winged coucals perched 
on the stems of dried plants. On one small 
sand island we surprised a perfect museum 
exhibit of birds. ‘Two egrets, two scimitar- 
bills—their long wings trailing—two black- 
and-white plover, two stints, two sand- 
pipers, all beautifully arranged. When we 
left the marshes at last and the river 
narrowed between high banks in the dense 
forest country, trees leaning over the water, 
in the tangle of vegetation bee-eaters 
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The Barotse chiefs main- 
tain considerable establish- 
ments and are much 
respected. Their dwellings, 
with many outbuildings, 
are enclosed in palisades. 
(Above) A corner of the 
Paramount Chief’s dining- 
hall. (Right) Ladies of 
his household striding across 
the courtyard with a swish 
of coloured petticoats 
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Women are no mere 
chattels: they have their 
allotted part in government 
and the chieftainesses, who 
may govern whole districts, 
choose—and divorce—their 
own husbands. (Left) A 
chief, attired in leopard- 
skins, wreathed with shells, 
sits listening to his private 
band with his son (a hospi- 
tal orderly) in attendance 
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patrolled their special piece of bank, and 
colonies of weaver birds made their nests 
hanging like fruit on the shrubs and reeds. 

Every evening towards sunset we arrived 
at a chosen place to find a camp laid out. 
A palisade of reeds fenced it round except 
on the river front. Inside was a neat little 
dining-hut of reeds with an open side. 
Sometimes the whole ground of the en- 
closure was smoothed with mud and cow- 
dung to a hard clean surface. Outside, 
rows of villagers sat with milk, eggs, 
chicken, ground nuts and delicious, freshly 
caught bream. 

We would walk through the bush in 
the evening light, surprising guinea-fowl, 
duiker, a reedbuck and once a great bull 
giraffe; or we would fish from the bank, 
spinning for tiger fish, those shark-toothed 
monsters which, with a sudden splash, 
leap, and shake, slacken the tension on the 
line and bite through a piano-wire trace. 

So, too soon, we came to the end of our 


journey through that ‘strange, remote, 
savage’ country. It did not seem so to 
me. I have sat in the evening in a small, 
poor native village, at that magic moment 
in tropical Africa when, just after sunset, 
there is the one peaceful light of the day, 
and in the air, mixed with wood-smoke, 
that pleasant smell of baked-potatoes that 
rises from the long dry grass. There I 
have seen the rhythm of native life, the 
young girls bringing water, the old men 
sitting together, the old women by their 
small fires; and then one rising and feeding 
the pigeons with corn, calling them and 
shutting them up carefully for the night 
against leopard or civet. In such a place 
one thinks of the happy remoteness of 
Europe, the strangeness of Europe, and the 
savagery of civil wars, poison-gas, starva- 
tion, overcrowding, unemployment, and 
hopes that they may not be brought by the 
white man to enlighten the undeveloped 
races of Africa. 
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NEW EDITORIAL FEATURE 


THE attention of our readers 1s drawn to a new feature appear- 
ing in this issue, namely, the page of photographic notes edited 
by Mr Frank Smythe, the well-known mountaineer and photo- 
grapher. Probably the great majority of our readers are 
amateur photographers; yet only those few who are adepts in 
photographic technique are likely to possess sufficient knowledge 
of their weapon—the camera—to be able to use it to the best 
advantage on all occasions, or to solve the practical problems 
that the taking of every picture presents to a greater or lesser 
degree. Our photographic notes accordingly will be written 
for the benefit of the average intelligent but technically un- 
informed person and will seek to give, month by month, a clear, 
accurate and simple explanation of some interesting point that 
no camera-user should overlook 


Going Hopping 


by PROFESSOR JOHN HILTON 


Professor Hilton needs no introduction to our readers in Great Britain; though for the benefit of 
readers overseas it may be said that he holds the Chair of Industrial Relations in the University of 
Cambridge, and is known, owing to his wireless broadcasts on life’s everyday problems, as the 


Professor of Common Sense. 


Of particular assistance to him in his investigation of the hopfields 


were the facilities placed at his disposal by Messrs Whitbread, one of the largest hop-growers in the 
country, whose establishment at Beltring embodies the latest improvements in an ancient industry 


Farms are never easy to find: even quite 
big farms; even very big hop farms. I had 
left my large-scale map of Kent behind 
(blameable in anyone, unpardonable in 
anyone setting out on a hop-land explora- 
tion), and though every other native ot 
whom I inquired knew that Beltring 
Farm—my starting point—was over that 
way, the conclusion most often reached 
was that I should do best to turn round 
and take the right and bear left, or con- 
trariwise. So when at length we arrived 
at a triangle of roads on the verges of which 
stood stream-lined cars and lordly motor 
coaches I said to my companion: “Wrong 
again, Jim. We’ve arrived this time at 
a County Garden Party and Féte.” But 
no; there were the oast-houses; we must 
be right. And we were. All these noble 
equipages, then? Oh, just relatives and 
friends who had run down from Battersea, 
Stepney, Peckham, West Ham and other- 
where to pass a few hours of that glorious 
afternoon with the hop-pickers. There 
they were, these relatives and friends; in 
and about the hutments, crowding up to 
the coffee-stall, stopping him and buying 
one; strolling from one harvest field to an- 
other, and quite often giving a leisurely and 
not very helpful hand at the stripping of 
the bines. A real problem, these relatives 
and friends. The County Council lays 
down regulations as to cubic feet per occu- 
pant in the huts and they are faithfully ob- 
served in the apportioning of quarters: but 
when Uncle James and Aunt Emma have 
run down on such a gorgeous Saturday in 
their car or by train it seems such a pity 
they shouldn’t stay over the Sunday. It’s 


only a matter of tucking them in some- 
where, anywhere—no need to say any- 
thing. And that’s how the night-time at- 
mosphere of a quite adequate hut can 
come to outrival, despite all rules and care, 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

The approach to hop-picking by way of 
the week-end car and the matey super 
motor coach is, curiously enough, precisely 
the right one. This running down for the 
half-day or day or week-end to join up 
with friends and relatives smacks of the 
holiday camp. And that is just what the 
hop-garden at harvest-time is: a holiday 
camp where you lead an open-air life and 
rough it a little and are all jolly together; 
but where you work hard instead of play- 
ing hard and make good money instead of 
spending it. 

Yes, a holiday with pay. One of the 
pickers, a woman from Silvertown with 
three children, at whose bin I worked 
awhile (being much more bother than 
help I’m sure) was telling me she had been 
coming for thirty years with only one 
break, ‘And that was when he,” nodding 
towards a young man of twenty-one, “‘was 
born; and my old man said never again 
would he have me at home while the pick- 
ing was on, for I wasn’t fit to bear with.” 
“And how’s he managing?” I asked, mean- 
ing while the family was away. ‘“There 
he is,” she said, nodding in another direc- 
tion. ‘‘You ask him.’ Instead, I asked 
him how he had managed to get off, for 
she had told me he was a boilerman. It 
was his annual week’s holiday, he ex- 
plained, and for that week he always came 
down to join the family and putin his seven 
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days at the stripping-down of the bines or 
at the bin. “Could there be any better 
way’ he said, “‘of spending your holiday?” 
I said at any rate I knew a good many 
worse ways. 

Every year for twenty, thirty and even 
for forty years. That was the usual case 
on Beltring. I had thought, in my ig- 
norance, of each season’s hoppers as a col- 
lection of strangers who must settle down 
not only to working together but to getting 
to know each other. Nota bit ofit. The 
first day of the picking isn’t an assembly of 
strangers as on a pleasure cruise: it’s a re- 
union of old friends and colleagues. Why, 
by far the greater part of the families keep 
their same hut-quarters year after year. 


+ 


Fox Photos 

In winter, when the hop-gardens are bare, men 

on stilts may be seen repairing the wires which 
will support the hop-bines 
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When they come down to the picking they 
come to their age-long summer residence. 
The armchairs and the table and the pic- 
tures and the carpets and the bedclothes 
and the pots and pans are sent on or taken 
down in advance, or brought out of dry 
storage near by. The wife or son will 
come down a day or so beforehand with 
wall-paper and paste and brushes and 
paint and give the tiny place a slap-up if 
slap-dash (because amateur) decorating. 
No beach-hut was ever made more jolly 
than some of these hop-field nooks. The 
best of the hoppers not only do themselves 
well; they do themselves proud. It is for 
only three weeks out of the fifty-two in the 
year: but it is the best three weeks of all the 
fifty-two, so why not do it in style? 

Three weeks out of the fifty-two! I have 
explored, in my time, many seasonal in- 
dustries, but never a one in which the 
season, the period of intense activity, was 
so short, so concentrated. Some of the 
work of the hop-field must go on, of course, 
all the year round. A farm with 260 acres 
of hops will give regular occupation to 
fifty workers the whole year through, till- 
ing the soil, stringing the poles, training 
and spraying and tending the bines. 
Thirty tons, twelve thousand miles, of 
string. About £60 an acre goes annually 
to cultivation. Hops rank at or near the 
top of the list, I fancy, for work and wages 
per acre. But then comes the three weeks 
of the picking. Then instead of fifty 
workers the 260-acre farm needs a rein- 
forced labour supply of 850 families who 
will comprise, with youngsters and babies, 
nearly 5000 individuals. Then the hop- 
trains begin to run from London Bridge 
station, bringing their thousand by rail for 
every hundred travelling, even today, by 
road. And just as the work of that briefest 
of all seasons calls for its thousands of 
people for the three weeks of the harvest, 
so it calls for its thousands of pounds’ worth 
of sunk capital in the shape of hop-drying 
and hop-packing plant. Those oast-houses 
that singly or in stately rows glorify the 


As early as the land can be worked, 
ploughing, to a depth of about ten 
inches, goes on between ranks of 
poles in the hopfields. Then, all 
through the summer, while the bines 
are climbing up the coconut-fibre 
string suspended from the overhead 
wires, they must be sprayed against 
disease and insects. (Left) Spray- 
ing with nicotine powder from a 
tractor-drawn machine 
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Kentish countryside, stand sleeping for 
forty-nine weeks of the year that they 
may be roused into intense day and night 
activity for no more than three. The new 
oast-house at Beltring (nothing like the 
tall oast-house of tradition because cur- 
rents of air can now be created more satis- 
factorily by power-fans than by the gravita- 
tional upward draught of warm air in a 
tall narrowing structure)—the new two- 
storey oast-house with its own quiet beauty 
of proportion and workmanship and its 
loveliness of texture and colour in wood 
and brick and tile, cost, I am told, in the 
neighbourhood of £10,000: just for an an- 
nual life of three weeks. And the hutments 
with their communal roofed cooking- 
hearths and communal cold and hot water 
and sanitary arrangements, they too come 
to life just for that short term. ‘Truly, a 
‘seasonal’ industry—this gathering of the 
hop harvest. 

How long has it been going on? Better 
start with the hop-bine itself. The earliest 
mention of hops as an agricultural crop is 
in the early part of the 16th century. 
In 1549 the Privy Council is recorded as 
having issued a ‘Warrant . . . for charges 
in bringing over certain hop setters’. Up 
to the end of the previous century our 
fathers had drunk ale; beer was a foreign 
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drink. ‘Ale of England, Byre of Alemayne’ 
wrote Caxton. But the hop-bittered beer 
found favour, and before the 16th century 
had gone far on its way not only was beer 
being brewed in England from hops grown 
in England but casks were being sent to 
fortify the bodies and spirits of our troops 
in France. Thence onward the liking for 
beer spread. From being a foreign drink 
it became the characteristic British home- 
brew, and with minor fluctuations in public 
favour it has continued through the cen- 
turies and it still endures, despite the post- 
war voluntary and forced trend away from 
alcoholic beverages, a notable British 
beverage. And as beer calls for hops, so 
hop-growing and hop-gathering have come 
to be, in the course of four hundred years, 
one of the very special and very local 
sections of British agriculture. 

The story of hop cultivation in England 
is a story through which runs from first to 
last the vexed question of the home-grown 
versus (or plus) the imported hop. In the 
beginning the hops came from the Low 
Countries. For a goodish period it was 
held that hops could not be grown in Eng- 
land. It turned out, on the contrary, that 
England could grow some of the best hops 
in the world. But as with wheat, so with 
hops a blend of home-grown and foreign- 
grown was found to be, or said to be, better 
than one or other neat. With the issue of 
taste went the issue of price. Ever since 
foreign trade in farm products began, the 
farmers of all lands, as everyone knows, 
have been undersold and ruined by the 
farmers of all other lands. So with hop- 
growing and hop-trading. With us, the 
proportion of home-grown hops to foreign- 
grown hops going into the vats of British 
brewers has varied from year to year. 
Taken broadly, it had more or less settled 
down before the war at two-thirds English 
and one-third foreign to the usual British 
brew. ‘That was before the era of controls 
and quotas and tariffs. Today it is more 
in the region of three-fourths English to 
one-fourth foreign. 


At the beginning of 
September the hops are 
ready for picking, and 
the hoppers descend, to 
the number of nearly 
100,000, upon the 
Kentish hop-gardens, 
where permanent camps 
await them 


Many of the families 
(the hoppers in Kent 
come largely from East 
London) keep the same 
hut-quarters year after 
year and come to regard 
them as thew regular 
country homes for the 
three weeks’ ‘holiday 
with pay 


Communal cook-houses 
are part of the equip- 
ment of the hoppers? 
camps. Bye-laws laid 
down by the Ministry 
of Health require that 
a separate fire for cook- 
ing shall be provided 
Sor every fifteen people. 
A supply of hot water 
as also available 


By courtesy of Whitbread & Co. 
Ltd. 
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Open-air meals, in a sort of glorified and prolonged picnic, are one of the delights of ‘hopping’, which 
relatives and friends of the hoppers flock to share at fine week-ends 


News Chronicle 


Another even more romantic pleasure is to sit round the camp-fire on warm September nights 


Weekly Wasewe 
Much effort is expended by the hoppers on the comfort and decoration of their quarters: furniture 
and crockery are brought down every season, and wallpaper adds a finishing touch 


Keer 


Weekly Illustrated 
While parents are at work, children are looked after in créches run by the Salvation Army 
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The prices of hops have jumped up and 
tumbled down through the decades as 
erratically as those of any other product 
of the soil, and perhaps a little more so, as 
the following figures will show: 
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When the necessities of the war resulted 
in a drastic reduction in the output of 
beer, the hop growers were faced with 
apparent ruin. A full crop was matur- 
ing, there were normal stocks in hand, the 
demand was certain to be no more than a 
fraction of the supply. To meet these 
conditions, the government ordered that 


3 Cyril Arapoff 
For small folk, released from London streets, 
hop-land is a safe and healthy paradise 
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half the acreage should be grubbed and 
made available for grain production, and 
that a Hop Control Board should be set 
up to buy the existing crop, to hold it, 
and to market it under control conditions. 
Existing contracts were all cancelled, and 
prices were fixed on a cost-plus-profit 
basis. These were temporary arrange- 
ments, and not intended in any way for 
a permanent control scheme. The war 
over, there came the post-armistice boom 
in which hop prices rose to £20 per 
cwt. The boom turned to slump, and 
prices fell to £12 and to £10. A duty 
of £4 per cwt. on imported hops im- 
posed in 1925 helped prices up again by 
a pound or two, but then came the second 
world slump of 1929 and down tumbled 
hop prices once more to the £5 per cwt. 
level. From that time the story is one of 
Control and Marketing Schemes with their 
production quotas and regulated price- 
levels, with the resultant stable prices at 
round about the £9 level for 1934, 1935 
and 1936. Reams have been written, and 
will yet be written, of the good and of the 
evil of these schemes: on the one hand, 
of the wickedness of deliberately limiting 
acreage to maintain prices, of the folly of 
putting the user of hops at the mercy of 
the combined growers, of the lunacy of 
enabling a hop-farmer to grow fat on 
selling his right to produce instead of his 
product; and on the other hand, of the 
absolute need in the name of all common 
sense and good government to introduce 
system and order and intelligent control 
into the chaos of the hop-growing and 
hop-selling. Far be it from me to throw 
myself into the raging torrent of hop- 
control controversy. 

I have written of Kent as though, in 
England, hops were grown only there. 
That is not true. It gets more true as the 
years go on, but it is nothing like wholly 
true today. The map on page 396 will 
show how that region of Sussex which runs 
with the Kent boundary still holds much 
of its due importance as a hop area: 


Hop-gardens in the picking season afford endless pleasant vistas, peopled with a busy throng: y 
long glades, where the stripped bines lie till they wither and are burnt, to the tree-clad Kentish hills 
down green tunnels where childhood accumulates happy memories 


Cyril Arapoff 
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ekly Illustrated 


Cyril Arapoff 


The hops are picked into ‘bins’—canvas 
receptacles slung between horizontal poles 
—and at intervals these are cleared into 
‘pokes (sacks), their contents being noted 
by the ‘bookers’ and ‘checkers on their 
rounds. Each generation learns the tech- 
mique, and its terms, from the last, 
maintaining the hoppers’ family tradition 


Weekly Illustrated 


Mother, Auntie and the girls stay their three 
weeks through, and with them the smaller 
Sry; Dad may not be able to get away from 
his ordinary occupation for more than a 
week; but often the whole family unites to 
fill bin after bin with green-gold hops and 
thus replenish the joint exchequer, returning 
the richer both in health and pocket 
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hop - gardens still flourish, though not 
as widely as formerly, where Surrey and 
Hampshire join. There are hops in 
Worcestershire, too, and in Herefordshire. 
He would bea bold man who would set up 
to say just why hop-growing has flourished 
more in one region than another: the 
nature of the soil and the lie of the land no 
doubt in great part; but also in great part, 
I fancy, for no better reason than that it 
happens to have happened so and _ has 
gone on happening so. Those who are 
sure there must be deep economic reasons 
for industries being located just where they 
are show a simplicity of mind one can only 
envy. 

The picking of the hops goes back, natur- 
ally, as long as the growing goes back; but 
the earliest labour must have been local 
labour, for the annual migration of hop- 
pickers does not begin to be remarked 
upon until the 18th century. Still, that is 
going back a goodish way for the journey- 
ing of crowds of the poorest from London 
to the heart of Kent and back. At first it 
was a tramp or trot by road; but with the 
coming of the railway the migrant hoppers 
were no longer to be seen so much on the 
road as gathered at the stations await- 
ing the hop-pickers’ special trains. There 
was little organization in those earlier 
days; little advance booking. Individuals 
and families went down ‘on spec.’ The 
hoppers’ trains ran by night. That gave 
ample time for just another pint or two 
before starting. So it was a boisterous 
hotch-potch of humanity that was locked 
into the eventual train, and a bleary-eyed 
one that emerged from the packed car- 
riages in the early hours at some Kentish 
station. Once signed on, the hopper 
families in those earlier years used what 
quarters they could find. I spoke of the 
hoppers of today roughing it: one might 
truly say that in the earlier days they 
pigged it. Tents, sheds, shippons, and 
styes—anything served many for shelter. 
Water was not easy to come by, and sani- 
tary arrangements were distinctly not nice. 
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Food supplies were almost entirely local, 
obtained either from the farmers or at the 
village shop, which shop, the word profit- 
eering not as yet having been invented, 
could only say that it made money while 
the sun shone. The public-house in the 
village did a literally roaring trade by 
night—and the picking next morning was 
not the light-hearted and light-handed 
affair (still less the light-headed) that it 
mostly is today. 

Holidays with pay. It is time to speak 
of the work and the pay. All pickers are 
paid by measure of hops picked. Take a 
look around one of the fields of action. 
Here are the ‘bins’ of canvas slung between 
two horizontal poles resting on criss-cross 
trestles. The bins move forward as the 
clearing spreads outward. By this nearest 
bin work Mum and Auntie, stripping the 
hops, while Dad draws down the trailing 
bines and puts them near at hand. Young 
Oswald and little Margery make some pre- 
tence of adding a hop or two in the inter- 
vals of tumbling about and getting in the 
way and asking for a penny for a cornet 
(theice-cream man can beseenin the lane), 
and Auntie’s lady-visitor friend is making 
sure, as she chatters, of her one good deed 
that day by slithering a few hops from a 
few of the daintier bines, somewhat in- 
effectually because of her diamond ring, 
into the bin. And as the bin fills by the 
united labour of the party, the bin-man 
comes round with his helper (four times a 
day) and empties the bins, keeping tale 
of the number of measures. That par- 
ticular bin-man is a school teacher. This 
is how he spends a good part of his holi- 
days. Hegets £3 : 5saweek. The pickers 
know him well, and know he measures 
fairly. ‘Two entries are made, one in the 
bin-man’s books, one in the picker’s book. 
They are cross-checked. Subsequent dis- 
putes are rare. The pickers are paid at 
the rate of a shilling for each 44 bushels 
picked. How they share it out among 
themselves is their own affair. 

That 44 bushels to be picked for the 
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shilling is the ‘tally’. It is fixed, accord- 
ing to tested ease or difficulty of picking, 
from year to year; it may differ from farm 
to farm. Before the war the usual ‘tally’ 
was seven or eight bushels to be picked for 
the shilling. In the post-war boom it fell 
to four or five bushels. (As the ‘tally’ falls 
the pay rises, naturally.) Later, round 
about 1930, the old seven or eight bushels 
were again required for the shilling pay. 
Now the ‘tally’ is back again at the hand- 
some level of 44 and 5. 

At a 44-bushel ‘tally’ there is quite good 
money to be made. To give individual 
earnings would be unreal, for no man or 
woman works alone at a bin. This is co- 
operative effort—teamwork. The best 
figure is the family figure. The earnings 
of a family of two adults and three children 
may be taken, in this last year or two, at 
round about £2: 10s. to £3 per week. 
Or man and wife together, without chil- 
dren, at 6s. to 8s. per day. Some, of 
course, not so industrious or skilful, earn 
less, but many families take home between 
£10 and £15 clear. The necessary ex- 
penses are small. Good food can now be 
obtained cheaply. Thereisnorent. Fag- 
gots for cooking are free. For any family 
that does not need to spend recklessly to 
enjoy itself ‘going hopping’ can mean a 
nice little sum in hand for the winter. 

With minor exceptions such as husbands 
who can only run down for one week out 
of the three, the hopper must engage to 
stay the full harvest term. Many would 
find it great fun to go hopping while the 
sun shone and the novelty lasted and take 
the first train home when rain or boredom 
came. That of course will not do. To 
ensure that the hopper stays the full term 
only part of the wages earned are paid out 
week by week: the rest is kept in hand and 
paid out in a lump sum when the work is 
through. In the case of sickness or emer- 
gency, of course, the hopper who must go 
back through no fault of his own may get 
full money despite his failure to keep the 
contract. And, of course, the improvident 
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GOING HOPPING 


will beg as the days go on to be granted a 
little of what is being kept in hand. A 
party of workers with no one who ever 
wanted a ‘sub’ from the boss would be too 
good for anything—certainly too good for 
working. 

The same people to the same farm and 
the same hut year after year, I said. They, 
of course, book ahead from one year to the 
next. ‘The manager knows them; he issues 
the annual ‘ticket’. But naturally some 
come not so regularly and some drop out 
for good, so there is an annual recruit- 
ment. Already some of you who read this 
article are saying to yourselves: ‘“Yes, and 
I wouldn’t mind trying it for a season my- 
self. I wonder how and where you fix it 
up.’ Ah, you won’t stand much chance 
for a good farm unless you live in the dis- 
trict from which that farm mostly recruits, 
and have hopper friends to recommend 
you. It isn’t quite as exclusive as some 
clubs, but there is something of that about 
it. Those who know their way about can 
do it through the right public-house. Or 
through the Employment Exchange. 

Yes, the conditions and the amenities 
have improved greatly of recent years. 
For those three weeks voluntary organiza- 
tions of all kinds minister to the needs and 
the well-being of the hoppers. Mission 
huts of many denominations are at hand. 
The Salvation Army is here and about. 
The Red Cross has had its camps in the 
fields since 1923, dressing cuts and bruises 
and correcting bodily ills of all kinds, in- 
cluding (in very small part) the troubles 
that have come to be dubbed hopper’s eye, 
hopper’s rash and hopper’s gout. ‘There 
are twelve dispensaries, centred on four 
Red Cross camps—which on a ‘good’ day 
have all the seeming of a casualty station 
ina minor war. People who will not miss 
the hopping whatever their passing state of 
health may be, and who plunge with rol- 
licking energy into work they have not 
done for forty-nine weeks and even then for 
only three weeks running, and who cook at 
faggot fires, and whose children insist on 
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running about with bare feet (especially 
near invisibly glowing ash), are apt to need 
a little medical and first-aid attention. 
My stay with the hop-pickers warmed 
the cockles of my heart. Grand stuff, 
these common folk (who are all such un- 
common folk) of Battersea, Stepney, Ber- 
mondsey, West Ham and elsewhere. Now 
and then, of course, a rascal sneaks into 
the hopper crowd as into any other crowd; 
but the rascal lasts rather less long in hop- 
land than elsewhere. Iam told that what 
I saw was the best to be seen. Perhaps. 
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By courtesy of Whitbread & Co. Ltd. 
An air view of part of Messrs Whitbread’s farm at Beltring in Kent, showing pickers at work in a 
‘garden’ surrounded by tts tall shelter-hedges, with oast-houses in the background 


But it was a big best, and no one will deny 
that it is every year becoming a bigger and 
bigger best. And the hops all go to make 
beer, I know; and some think the less beer 
the better. Well, as to that I say nothing; 
but if hop-growing were destined to pass 
away, I hope our colleges and schools of 
agriculture would be hard at work re- 
searching after a substitute crop that would 
give these thousands of Londoners as 
healthy and as happy a ‘holiday with work 
and pay’ as they get from the harvesting 
of hops. 
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_A Night in Seville 


by CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 


In the following article Captain Mellor gives a picture of Holy Week in Seville as it was celebrated 


a year ago and had been for many centuries. 


The forces and passions aroused in the Civil War, 


bringing Seville within the scope of a conflict somewhat foreign to its gentle air, have called in 
question the whole social and religious structure on which these ceremonies are based, and may 
determine their survival 


Hoty WEEK, in spite of the troubles in 
Spain, was celebrated with much of the 
customary pageantry that has for years 
been the glory of Seville. In the evening 
the different confraternities escorted their 
statues from the parish church to the cathe- 
dral where they passed in procession in 
front of the High Altar before returning 
home. Then all Seville resounded with 
solemn traditional music, since the escorts 
from the cavalry regiments brought with 
them their mounted trumpeters. Thus 
each day the scene was romantic enough, 
but it was at two o’clock on Good Friday 
morning that the greatest event of all took 
place, for then the famous image of Jesus 
del gran Poder, beloved by the Sevillanos, 
left the parish church of San Lorenzo. 

The local Broadcasting Company had 
installed a station on the summit of a house 
overlooking the San Lorenzo Square in 
order to provide a commentary on the pro- 
cession, and since I was in Seville as the 
representative of the B.B.C., the Spanish 
authorities had kindly invited me to be 
present. 

I arrived on this lofty eyrie in good time, 
a fact I subsequently regretted as, although 
it was a fine evening, the cold on the roof- 
tops soon became very trying. Thesquare 
below was packed with happy people wait- 
ing for the great event of the year to take 
place, but even on so solemn an occasion 
the Sevillanos, ever noted in the history of 
Andalusia as lovers of flowers, music and 
laughter, talked and joked in a languid, 
gentle way. One was struck by their ex- 
traordinary orderliness; a quality one 
would have expected to see displayed in 
more stolid northern lands, but which 


it was surprising to find in a Latin 
country. 

Towards two o’clock the Spanish com- 
mentator came into action in a manner re- 
miniscent of a quick-firing gun and then, 
as the hour struck, the gates of the church 
were thrown open and the Nazarenos, or 
penitents, emerged, walking two by two. 

Picturesque figures they made, in black 
cloaks and tall cone-shaped head-dresses 
with a hood attached that hid everything 
except the eyes. No one knew who they 
might be and the question of identity 
proved a fruitful topic of conversation, 
since curiosity is perhaps the most marked 
Spanish characteristic. Many of them no 
doubt belonged to noble families, for 
though some of the upper class, fearing dis- 
turbances, had hurriedly left the city for 
Portugal, there were others who remained 
in order to swell the ranks of this fashion- 
able brotherhood. Each one carried a 
lighted candle, and these twinkled like 
stars in the dim light, their flames caressed 
rather than disturbed by the faint puffs of 
wind which seemed as gentle and soft as 
the voices of the Sevillanos. 

The people clapped their hands, the 
commentator who had run down a little 
went full-speed ahead, and so many peni- 
tents emerged that it seemed as if half 
Seville were hidden in the parish church 
of San Lorenzo. 

At length when the head of the long 
ribbon of black figures had slowly made its 
way through the packed ranks of people 
and was leaving the square, a shudder like 
the ripple of a breeze over cornfields 
seemed to run through the multitude and 
a low murmur reached my ears. 
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re Se CEE 52: 


During Holy Week, Seville was one continual procession. 


“He is coming; Our Lord of Great 
Power is coming.” 

And then there was a blaze of light as 
the great statue of Jesus del gran Poder, high 
up on the shoulders of porters who were 
concealed from sight by velvet hangings, 
was carried out through the doors. 

Again the people clapped their hands in 
the rather languid Andalusian way. 

“Olé! olé!’ they shouted. “Is he not 
wonderful, Our Lord of Great Power!” 
Slowly, mysteriously the paso moved along, 
halting every now and then so that the 
sweating porters could ease their backs 
from the heavy load. Then suddenly a 
voice rang out loud and clear, the beauti- 
ful voice of a man singing, in the Moorish 
half-tones that astonish and charm 
visitors to southern Spain, the praises of 
Jesus del gran Poder. As he finished, a 
woman on a balcony took up the refrain, 
and in succession voice after voice sent up 
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All photographs by F. H. Mellor 

Every day the streets rang with the 
clatter of hooves and the blare of trumpets, from the bands and escorts accompanying the pilgrimages 


its saeta (literally, arrow) in honour of the 
Great Lord. It was wonderful. Even so, 
hundreds of years before, had musicians 
sung at the Arab court of the Emirs of 
Cordova. 

Eager to join the throng I vacated my 
chilly house-top where the commentator 
was still happily commentating and made 
my way down the stairs, only to find that I 
had the greatest difficulty in forcing my 
way out through the throng of exceedingly 
pleasant and good-humoured people. Still 
the statue of Our Lord of Great Power 
advanced through the square, and thou- 
sands of pairs of Moorish eyes remained 
fixed upon it with passionate admiration 
until at length the paso disappeared down 
the narrow street that led to the Sierpes 
and the cathedral. 

Then at last the people began to dis- 
perse with a rapidity that seemed magical 
and it was not long before the space in 


nc things lane tigaaters 


From every parish church holy figures were taken, on ornate platforms, through the streets 
to the Cathedral 


Preceding and surrounding the holy 
igures go the Nazarenos, or penitents, 
wearing tall cone-shaped head-dresses 
with only slits for the eyes. Each 
parish has tts own brotherhood, and 
these masks preserve the anonymity of 
members of great Sevillian families 


It 1s the custom for a father to intro- 
duce his son into the brotherhood while 
yet a child. The various brother- 
hoods—some of which date back to the 
15th and 16th centurtes—wear different 
coloured robes and masks, green, blue, 
white, black, pink, magenta, vermilion, 
and the gayer ones give rather the 
effect of a swarm of butterflies 
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front of San Lorenzo had again become 
quite dull and commonplace. 

Amazed by everything I had seen, but 
tired and cold from my vigil on the house- 
tops, I made my way into a tavern and 
ordered a glass of perfumed manzanilla, that 
delightful amber wine which comes from 
San Lucar. All Seville was either in the 
streets or in the taverns, and here, in this 
particular one, working men stood in 
a corner—each one singing in turn his 
melancholy flamenco. Singing and drink- 
ing, thus enjoying a few hours of happi- 
ness in a world which the unfortunate 
Spaniards have, of late, found so miserable. 

One of them caught my eye. 

“Buenos,” he saluted me. 

“Muy buenos,” said I, liking the look 
of him. 

“Does music please you?” he continued. 

“Very much,” I replied. 

“Well then come along, you who like 
music, and have a glass of wine and we 
will sing to you.” 

I did so and passed a delightful half- 
hour with these friendly people. Normally 
shy and reserved, it is only on occasions 
like these that one really learns something 
of the true nature of the Sevillanos. 

What is the reason for this self-repres- 
sion? Is it the Eastern blood that still runs 
in the veins of these Andalusians? I do 
not think so, for in the days when the 
Moors inhabited the city the people were 
remarkable for their joyous natures and the 
streets echoed from morning till night with 
laughter and song. But rather one feels 
that the tragic days of the Inquisition, 
when Seville ran with blood, have left an 
impression, perhaps an everlasting one, 
upon a sensitive race. It may be that even 
now the terrible idea that no one can be 
completely trusted, not even the nearest 
and dearest, is unconsciously passed down 
from father to son, and thus they have be- 
come the greatest individualists in the 
world. And today the wheel has swung its 
circle and again there is cause for fear; 
danger is hydra-headed, and this time it is 


A NIGHT IN SEVILLE 


anarchy and civil strife that have cast their 
shadow over a people who seem fated never 
to be free from some sort of oppression. 
With these thoughts running in my mind, 
I made my way into the streets again, only 
to find that they were still thronged with 
people. Seville had really got into its 
stride by this time, and the taverns, those 
rather gloomy taverns of the town, were 
full of singers. The golden wine of hot 


Jerez was flowing and every now and then 
some complete stranger, rather drunk, but 
exceedingly amiable and hospitable, would 


Long before it 1s time to start, the Nazarenos 
appear in the doorways of their houses to show 
themselves off to admiring neighbours 


All 


In the courtyard before the Cathedral, whither all the holy figures are taken, the acolytes, in scarlet 
cassocks and golden crowns, prepare to enter for mass 


The acolytes from the various parishes carry lighted candles through the crowded streets of Seville 


A NIGHT IN SEVILLE 


So, one by one, the gay processions make their way back to their churches, halting every now and 
then to rest the bearers, staggering under the weight of the heavy platforms 


emerge into the street and press a glass into 
my hand. 

It became increasingly difficult to make 
one’s way through the crowd and at length 
I found that I had become involved in the 
procession of the ‘Macarena’, that cele- 
brated statue of the Virgin adored by all 
Seville and especially by the parishioners 
of San Gil. 

‘““Muy bonita es, nuestra Sefiora!”’ cried 
out the people. “Olé, olé! Viva la 
Virgen de la esperanza!” 

Lifted high on the shoulders of the 
porters, the figure of the Virgin, which was 
shielded by a velvet canopy and covered 
with jewels, looked out over the sea of up- 
turned faces. Men dressed as Roman 
soldiers acted as escort and behind the 
paso walked the parish priest attended by 
acolytes swinging incense-burners and 
carrying tall silver candlesticks. Young, 
good-looking, vivacious boys these, in 
scarlet cassocks, not at all overcome by the 
solemnity of the occasion. 


But there were other and more sinister 
attendants; two long lines of police, each 
man with his hand nervously straying to 
the butt of a revolver, each man wonder- 
ing no doubt whether the anarchists from 
the north might not challenge with pistol 
shots this public profession of the ancient 
faith, that they hate and fear so much. 

I joined in the rear of the procession, 
noting as I did so that the clothes of the 
men though clean and scrupulously kept 
were threadbare in the extreme. This fact 
initself provided a bitter commentary upon 
the course of events in Spain, for the one 
thing above all others in which the Anda- 
lusian has always taken intense pride is his 
personal appearance, and one may be very 
certain that if good suits of clothes are lack- 
ing the spectre of hunger stalks in many 
homes. 

But that night at least they had their 
hour. So many people wanted to sing 
saetas, each one of which brought the caval- 
cade to a halt, that progress was extra- 
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ordinarily slow and I, footsore and weary, 
sought an opportunity to escape. A pleas- 
ant-looking young man walking beside me 
also displayed symptoms of exhaustion, and 
being anxious to return, albeit vicariously, 
some of the hospitality I had received from 
complete strangers, I said to him: “Would 
you care to take a glass of wine with me?” 
He looked at me, his Moorish eyes, at once 
so melancholy and so attractive, showing 
his surprise as he replied with the grave 
courtesy of the Andalusian, ““The Sefior is 
very kind, it will give me much pleasure.” 
We thereupon extricated ourselves with 
considerable difficulty from the crowd and 
entered the nearest hostelry, an old- 
fashioned and attractive place with sand- 
strewn floor and great barrels of wine 
which looked capable of satisfying every- 
one’s thirst even on a night like this. 

Two glasses of manzanilla, those tall 
narrow glasses in which the golden wine 
of the south is always served, were soon 
brought us by the portly patron, whose 
cheerful face showed that for once he was 
doing really good business. 

“Salud,”’ said my companion, lifting his 
glass. 

““Y pesetas,” I added. completing the 
toast. 

This pleased him and we soon became 
the best of friends; he had charming man- 
ners and was most entertaining, though 
since I had learnt Spanish in Castile I 
found him a little difficult to understand as 
he clipped the end of his words in the 
Andalusian way. 

But suddenly he became serious. 

“The Sefior is now my friend; does the 
Sefior realize that things are apt to happen 
in crowds in Seville even during the holy 
week?” 

“What sort of things?” I asked. 


AXA 


He looked at me with a grave expression 
in his melancholy eyes. 

“‘People—lose—things; money—for—in- 
stance,” he said, pausing for an instant be- 
tween each word. 

“But I never have anything worth los- 
ing,” I expostulated. 

“All the same, you have lost something 
you probably want, Sefor,” he insisted, 
fingering his glass. 

I was intrigued and much surprised and _ 
I put my hand into my top pocket in quest _ 
of a fifty-peseta note, the only money ex- 
cept a few loose coins that I had with me. 
It was not there. 

He saw my face change a little and he 
smiled. 

“Here are your pesetas, Sefior, it was easy 
to take them from you in the crowd. Now 
I find that I cannot keep them, for it was 
kind of you to ask me to drink in your com- 
pany and such an act of mucha cortesia I 
know how to appreciate. Perhaps, on 
your part, you will show that you bear no 
malice by taking with me another glass of 
this wine of my country which the angels 
must surely drink in paradise, and then I 
must go and make up for lost time. Do 
not think too badly of me or any of us; 
there is no work and we are very poor.” 

Amazed, I pocketed my fifty pesetas and 
drank as in a trance the wine he gave me. 
Then after a ceremonious farewell he left 
me with the warning: ““You must be care- 
ful, my friend; anything may happen here 
on this night of all nights.”’ 

I took out a cigarette and as [ lit it the 
lines written long ago by some Castilian 
conqueror suddenly came into my head: 

Caballeros Sevillanos, 
Aunque Moros hijos d’algo. 
Knights of Seville, 
Gentlemen, albeit Moors. 
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Angkor—Miracle of Cambodia 


by ROSITA FORBES 


Angkor, when Miss Forbes first visited it, was just emerging from the jungle, and was little known 


outside a small circle of savants. 


Today, although the French colonial authorities have made the 


way thither easy for the traveller, and although French archaeologists have done a vast amount of 
research, much of its historical and social significance, and of the meaning of its innumerable 
sculptures, remains a mystery 


Accorpinc to legend, Cambodia was 
originally the kingdom of the Nagas, the 
great snakes. The first human being to 
penetrate the desert of sand and rocks, 
surrounded by enormous mountains like 
beasts couchant, was Kambu Svayamb- 
huva, King of the Arya-Deca, an Indian 
people. The story runs that, after the 
death of his wife Mera, most beautiful of 
women, who was given to him by the god 
Siva, Kambu left his rich and fertile coun- 
try determined to die in the wildest desert 
he could find. After months of wander- 
ing, he came to a land fantastic beyond 
conception. ‘The cliffs were porous with 
caves, and from these, amazed at the pre- 
sence of a stranger, came huge snakes 
which reared straight up on their tails—as 
you see them in the stones of Angkor today 
—and spread out their multiple heads like 
fans. At that moment Kambu expected 
death, but the greatest of all the snakes, 
the King Naga, was impressed by the 
courage of the young prince. “Stay with 
us,” he begged; “‘let our land see the end 
of your grief.” 

Eventually Kambu married the daugh- 
ter of the snake king and because, in his 
renewed happiness, he craved for more 
responsive landscapes, the Nagas, who 
were half gods and could assume human 
shape at will, obligingly turned their de- 
serts into forests and rivers. They invited 
the noblest beasts to live in this new 
Garden of Eden and Kambu’s snake prin- 
cess gave birth to ‘a legion of sons’, with 
the result that the kingdom of Cambodia 
bred a famous race, later called the 
Khmers. 


According to Georges Maspero (1? Empire 
Khmer) the Javanese, at the beginning of 
the Christian era, subjugated the descend- 
ants of the mythical Kambu and reduced 
their land to the status of a province in the 
kingdom of Fou-Nan. At a date placed 
by Henri Marchal at A.D. 400, Kaundinya, 
a Brahman, supposed to have been born 
near Madras, made a pilgrimage to Fou- 
Nan, already famous as a nucleus of 
Eastern commerce, and having spread 
throughout the country the culture of 
India and the faith of Siva, he usurped 
the throne. 

It is difficult to follow the early history 
of Cambodia because the first documents, 
still preserved at the court of Phnom Penh, 
are full of legend and fictitious narratives 
in which beasts and men are as confused 
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Angkor Wat 1s usually the first building seen by the visitor to Angkor—who as a rule approaches 
the ruins from the south. This vast temple, covering close upon a square mile, is surrounded by a 
moat, 350 yards wide; a flagged causeway of sandstone and laterite, the Sacred Way, crosses the 
moat and leads up to the main entrance, set in the centre of the western side of the four-square 


colonnade enclosing the temple, nearly half a mile round 
Martin Hirlimann Angela Bristow—> 
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it is believed that towards the end of the 
5th century A.D. a Cambodian (Khmer) 
prince called Bhavavarman possessed him- 
self of the chief province of Fou-Nan. 
There followed a succession of foreign 
wars, directed chiefly against the neigh- 
bouring Chams, and of internal troubles 
from which emerge the names of a few 
great kings, such as Jayavarman II, but it 
was certainly not till the oth century— 
some archaeologists place the date 300 
years later—that the first stones of Angkor 
Thom were laid. 

Watching what seems to be the eternal 
struggle of the great, grey towers of Ang- 
kor, the leviathan walls of Angkor with 
the forest that is still as the Nagas created 
it, one imagines the swamps where the 
processes of growth and decay have con- 
tinued simultaneously since the beginning 
of time. One visualizes the primeval 


Cambodia. 
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jungle rent by the birth of a city, and one 
feels that any description of this miracle in 
stone must be prefaced by some such 
phrase as ‘A thousand thousand years ago’. 
But, in fact, Angkor is comparatively 
modern. It is contemporary with the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame and later than 
Westminster Abbey. At a time when 
Gothic and Norman arches were lending 
grandeur to the buildings of Europe, Yaco- 
varman, a young Khmer king, who had 
already put down a number of palace 
revolutions instigated by rivals for the 
succession, began to construct ‘an im- 
pregnable terrifying citadel’ then known 
as Yacodharapura, and later as Angkor 
Thom. In the middle of this fortress he 
built the Yacodharagiri (the Bayon or 
temple of Siva) and laid the foundations of 
the royal palace, which were completed 
after his death. But his slave labourers 
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The central temple of Angkor Wat—final artistic achievement of the Khmers, the ancient rulers of 


It dates from about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 


The temple ascends in three tiers 
and culminates in the Sanctuary, 
called ‘Bakan’ by the natives, a 
cruciform court crowned by an enor- 
mous central stone tower with a 
walled-in chamber beneath 1t 
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Everywhere—within the colonnaded gal- 
leries, on porches and on doorways—are 
sculptures, exquisitely carved. With a 
repetition that 1s hypnotizing, the gods and 
goddesses, the Devatas and mystic creatures 
of Hindu mythology, gaze out from the 
walls 
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could not span an arch. They had great 
decorative but little structural ability. 
Apparently they were unable to measure 
land with any degree of accuracy. Con- 
sequently there are no large enclosed 
spaces and the vast courts are irregular in 
shape and dimension. It is not true to 
say the Khmers could not make use of 
space, for they did so most admirably— 
and indeed, unusually—in their decorative 
planning, but for five centuries they used 
stone as wood, with the result that within 
the stupendous walls, florescent with carv- 
ing, under the many-tiered stupas, there 
are only cloisters or small, square rooms. 

Yacovarman seems to have spent most 
of his life fighting the Chams. His naval 
wars are depicted in some of the Angkor 
reliefs, which are exceedingly realistic, ex- 
cept that the Khmer artists appear to have 
been deficient in the usual sense of pro- 
portions. Thus a fish may be twice the 
size of the net or boat by which it is 
threatened. It may also be swimming in 
the sky. A warrior may be larger than 
the elephant on which he is preparing to 
ride, and a dancing-girl able to pick up 
the temple to which her devotions are 
addressed. 

According to contemporary inscriptions, 
Yacovarman knew defeat as well as victory, 
and his construction of Angkor Thom, a 
city without decorative equal, must have 
been interrupted by at least one naval 
expedition, in which he broke ‘in the great 
sea thousands of boats fresh and white’ 
while his enemies ‘through fear of him 
jumped into the waters’. 

Besides being a great fighter and a great 
builder, this Khmer monarch seems to have 
been a patron of science, for whenever he 
defeated an enemy ‘he-took into captivity 
the heroes and the scholars’. As an ad- 
ministrator he apparently equalled the 
creators of the South American Inca 
Empire, for ‘he laid down the rules of the 
four castes’, fixing the duties of nobles, 
merchants, priests and populace. When 
he died, supposedly in a.p. 908, his empire 
420 


stretched from India to China, so that, 
approximately 1000 years ago, Angkor was 
the capital of the modern Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin China and Laos. 

Subsequent kings contracted alliances 
with China against the Annamites. They 
built innumerable temples, such as Pnom 
Chisanr, Pnom Sandak and Prah Khan, 
all in the Hindu style, but it was not 
until Suryavarman II had temporarily 
disposed of the ever-hostile Chams, that 
the Brahmin Divakara, under the victor’s 
orders, began building, a little to the south 
of Angkor Thom, the huge temple of 
Angkor Wat. This masterpiece of Khmer 
architecture dates therefore from the 
middle of the 12th century a.D. 

The Cambodian kingdom probably 
reached its zenith under the great Jaya- 
varman VII, a giant who, like his earlier 
ancestors, could ‘slay elephants and lions 
without weapons’. ‘This king reduced the 
Chams to the status of vassals, and after 
building innumerable monasteries he com- 
pleted the vast and complicated scheme 
of Angkor Wat. Preposterously rich, with 
territories so large that, taking into account 
the limited geographical knowledge of the 
Khmers, he would have had difficulty in 
finding new worlds to conquer, Jayavar- 
man followed the example of Charles V. 
At the height of his fame, in A.D. 1201, he 
gave his throne to his son, Indravarman 
II, and retired to a Buddhist monastery to 
finish his life under the triple cord re- 
presenting the vows of poverty, humility 
and obedience. 

For another 200 years Angkor retained 
its position as a great capital, centre of art, 
religion and commerce, renowned through- 
out the East for fabulous wealth. But the 
Thai or Siamese were at the dawn of their 
military history. Again and again they 
rose against the Khmer princes and late 
in the 14th century they sacked Angkor, 
removing, according to a local authority, 
‘a thousand elephant loads of gold, jewels, 
women, household furniture, images and 
stones’. 
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A charming Devata, demi-goddess in’ the Hindu pantheon, on the gate building at Angkor Wat 
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From countless towers a four-faced deity gazes upon the visitor to Angkor Thom 
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e gates of Angkor Thom are guarded by stone giants, some bland and smiling 
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others, demons called Asuras, with peevish faces and mouths turned down 
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_ Princesses and a many-headed Naga (snake) on the terrace of the Leper King, Angkor Thom 


Thereafter the palaces of Angkor were 
deserted. Its crumbling temples were, at 
times, the goal of pilgrims, Brahman or 
Buddhist, for although the earlier religion 
finally triumphed over the later (as is 
obvious from the structure of some of the 
Angkor fanes), at no time do they appear 
to have interfered with each other’s cult. 
Gradually the forest reclaimed what it had 
lost. Brahma, Vishnu, Siva fell under the 
thrall of Pan. 

Cambodia did not become French until 
1907, but long before then science in 
the person of M. Mouhat had gone up 
the great river to Tonle Sap to discover the 
mighty towers of stone smothered in the 
forest, and a battle royal in sculpture be- 
tween men and beasts—for the giants are 
always at war with the multiple-headed 
Nagas. 

During the last sixty years there have 
been workmen at Angkor. Temples and 
palaces have been freed from the strangle- 
hold of the jungle. Inscriptions have been 
cleaned and deciphered. ‘The prophecy 
of the old Khmers has come true—‘In the 
forests are the ruins of our cities. In the 
valleys of the rivers and in the great dry 
plains are the bones of our people. Our 
kingdom is dust and ashes and desolation. 
But our glory willreturn. Some day there 
will come, from across the sea, a man of a 
new race to take up the thread of our 
story, to restore our cities and to make 
Angkor once again the marvel of the 
world.’ 

When I first visited Angkor, the city 
was just emerging from the jungle. Even 
in those days, there was a road to Siem 
Rap from Saigon and Pnom Penh, and 
during the season of high waters, steamers 
plied on the great lake, but we had come 
from Siam, via Chantauboon, with a cara- 
van of rat-like ponies that sank saddle-deep 
in theswamps. For days we rode through 
a forest which dripped with strange or- 
chids. At nights large animals surged 
through the undergrowth while our ponies 
squealed and kicked. It was a fantastic 
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journey, enlivened by a guide who painted 
his face snow-white, stuck flowers in his 
hair and had but two comprehensible sen- 
tences, “‘Arriver bientét” and “‘Pas moyen 
d’arriver’’, which he used according to his 
mood, without reference to their meaning. 
Our progress was necessarily slow because 
we did not know the way and we were 
further hampered by the presence of a 
vast bronze Buddha, which had been given 
us as a parting gift in Bangkok. The 
strongest pony was apt to lie down in a 
bog under the weight of the image, and 
whenever anything went wrong our coolies 
flung themselves on their knees before the 
incubus, exhorting it to provide succour in 
the shape of milk coconuts or a recogniz- 
able track. Arrived upon the borders of 
civilization, I remember we borrowed the 
pirogue belonging to surprised customs 
officials and nearly set it on fire the first 
night while we sought by match-light for 
mosquitoes with the instincts of vampires. 
For some reason the journey ended on an 
elephant and it was thus that, at last, 
much shaken—for an elephant in more or 
less virgin forest behaves like a private 
earthquake—we came to Angkor Thom. 
Suddenly, it seems to me, we saw, rear- 
ing out of the forest, the great South Gate, 
surmounted by the four faces of Siva, God 
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(Above) A gateway, marked 
. by a tower, in one of the lower 
colonnades of Angkor Wat. 
(Right) Jn the inner galleries, 
traces of paint and gilding 
are still visible and the Khmer 
vaulting—two opposite walls 
continuing upwards till they 
meet—ts clearly seen 
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A quiet courtyard on the 
second level of the central 
temple, surrounded by cloisters, 
the windows of which are 
filled with well-proportioned 
Stone screens. Peace and solt- 
tude—as of a hill-top above 
the green forest—reign in these 
higher courts 
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of Destruction. The colossal mouths were 
smiling. Below there was a necklace of 
smaller heads, unpleasantly reminiscent of 
the shrunken trophies worn by Amazonian 
hunters. From the elephant’s back and 
the further eminence of a hillock which 
doubtless concealed a temple, we saw, as 
if scattered on the breast of the forest, ships 
on a sea of green, the ruins of the city 
which had stood proudly, like Rome, at 
the cross-roads of the world. Asa separate 
entity, its design still evident, the temple 
of Angkor Wat rode the forest ocean as a 
galleon multiple-masted. I had the same 
impression of ships on a smooth green sea 
when I saw the Maya ruins in Yucatan, 
and further similarity is to be found in the 
confusion of beasts, men and gods in the 
bas-reliefs, which are sensuous in their 
appreciation of form, but devoid of sexual 
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motive. It has been suggested that the 
prolific imagination of both Aztec and 
Khmer sculptors was due to some form of 
drug, probably opium in the case of the 
Cambodians, but I can find no evidence 
in support of this theory. 

Besides the southern ‘Gate of the Lake’, 
the city of Angkor Thom has four en- 
trances, the Gates of Victory and the Dead 
on the east, the Gate of the Spirit Kao on 
the west and that of the Spirit Nok on the 
north. Doubtless, under the last two, 
slaves bearing these names were buried 
alive, so that their souls might protect the 
new capital. 

Tcheou-Ta-Quan, the Chinese traveller 
who came to Angkor in 1296 along the 
Mandarin Road from the east as Am- 
bassador of Cheng Song, with a huge com- 
pany of camels, elephants, palanquins and 
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Going northward, the visitor nears the walls of Angkor Thom. The five gates are guarded by rows 
of giants supporting the body of a Naga, the serpent with seven heads spread fanwise 
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The northern gate of Angkor Thom, surmounted by the four great faces that recur throughout the city 
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The palace of the Khmer kings who ruled Angkor has disappeared but the Royal Terrace, with its 
staircase guarded by elephants and Garudas, helps one to imagine their vanished splendour 


guards, wrote of the same Southern Gate 
that so startled us in mid-jungle, ‘I came 
into the town through the gate of the Five 
Buddhas’, for in the face of Siva, the Am- 
bassador saw the lineaments of the divinity 
best known to him. ‘Five great faces of 
the Lord Buddha look out upon the town. 
Four of the faces on the square tower and 
one of gold on a pinnacle above.’ 

The golden figure may have been taken 
by the Thai looters, or it may still be 
hidden in that subterranean gallery of the 
Bayon where, according to legend, the 
treasures of innumerable temples were 
hastily buried upon the approach of the 
conquerors. It is said that the slaves 
who did the work were killed. The only 
others in the secret were the fugitive king 
of the Khmers and one old priest, whom 
the Thais found praying peacefully in the 
Bayon and whose tongue they foolishly 
removed before questioning him about the 
treasure. 


Tcheou-Ta-Quan writes that Angkor 
had opened her gates to the world. All 
might pass freely through them except 
dogs and criminals. The latter, of course, 
were known by their amputated toes. 
Along the roads from north and south 
came merchants to the markets of the 
Bayon and pilgrims to the incredible 
temple whose towers ‘marked the centre 
of the kingdom’. 

The Chinese traveller describes the 
central spire which ‘rose like a spear of 
gold over all the city’, except the still 
higher ‘copper tower of the Baphuan 
pyramid behind the royal palaces’. He 
writes of the terrace supporting the Bayon 
as ‘a bridge of gold’, and seems to have 
been particularly impressed by a pair of 
golden lions. These still exist but they 
are no longer gold. It is probable there- 
fore that gold leaf was largely used to 
produce the glittering splendour which 
appealed to the 13th-century Chinese and 
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which today dazzles tourists in Burma and 
Siam. 

Most of the buildings described by 
Tcheou-Ta-Quan can still be traced. His 
elephant friezes must be the great bas- 
relief at the southern end of the royal 
terrace from which the palaces have van- 
ished. ‘The royal residence . . . and the 
dwelling-places of the princes all face to 
the east beyond the great bridge’ (i.e. ter- 
race). ‘The great public buildings are 
made of yellow porcelain. The private 
apartments of the nobles are tiled with 
lead. Columns of great size support the 
bridge (terrace) and are sculptured with 
many Buddhas.’ (Can he mean the Garu- 
das, those royal birds, adherents of Vish- 
nu?) ‘I have been told that the marvels 
inside the palaces are almost without 
number, but I have never been able 
to see for myself as the place is well 
guarded and the sentries kept me out.’ In 
spite of this naive admission, the Am- 
bassador continued to pry, as was perhaps 
the duty of an envoy from the Son of 
Heaven. “The great King’, writes Tcheou- 
Ta-Quan, ‘has one private wife who lives 
in rooms adjoining his own apartment and 
four others for the points of the compass. 
As for the concubines and dancing-girls, 
I have no information. . . . Altogether I 
hear their total is about 4000. .. . The 
people of Angkor are very fond of per- 
fumes. ‘They cover their bodies with oint- 
ments scented with sandal and musk and 
are careful of their persons. The upper 
classes have many servants—savage men 
and women who can be purchased for a 
price and trained to do all manner of 
things. As a class the slaves are called 
chuang (thieves). They... fear to show 
themselves in the streets. So vile are they 
that the term chuang is regarded as a 
deadly insult.’ 

Tcheou-Ta-Quan has much to say con- 
cerning the judicial system of Angkor. 
The malefactor was not ‘killed with axe 
or rope’, but buried alive outside the city 
walls. Habitual criminals had their toes 
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cut off and thieves lost their arms. Minor 
offences were punished by the loss of 
fingers. 

The Chinese chronicler gives a curious 
interpretation of the towers on the east 
side of the city square, attributed by local 
Cambodians to the rope-walkers, who 
juggled in the air. ‘When two families 
quarrel and it is impossible to tell where 
justice lies they are placed each in front of 
a tower and there they sit, looking at each 
other until the gods give judgment. The 
innocent family suffers nothing, but the 
members of the guilty become a prey to 
skin eruptions or fevers. The gods gener- 
ally give judgment in four or five days.’ 

Much of the life described by Tcheou- 
Ta-Quan is also shown in the sculptures 
of the Bayon. Here we see the barbaric 
splendours of the king’s court, the ‘gar- 
ments of iron that protect from arrows’, 
the horsemen, the music-makers and the 
standard-bearers, the singing-girls with 
candles in their hands and wreaths on 
their heads. We see the life of the town, 
its markets and its plays, the fishermen 
and the hunters, the processions of gods 
and priests under a host of umbrellas, but 
confused with the mythical animals and 
birds that were first cousins to divinity in 
the eyes of the old Khmers. 

According to Etienne Aymonier, the 
Bayon was the centre of civic life. All 
roads led to it. Angkor Wat stood alone 
as a great temple, four square, the central 
pinnacle mounted on three colossal tiers 
or terraces of which the two upper were 
adorned with similarly carved stupas. 
Other temples were scattered east and 
north of the city, but as soon as the tra- 
veller entered the gates of Angkor Thom, 
he must have been aware of the Bayon. 

From the south, ‘the portal of the mer- 
chants’, the ‘perspective sweeps upward 
majestically from the feet of the giants to 
the stone tiaras of the pyramid’. The 
northern road passes a multitude of small 
temples before it reaches the public square, 
half a mile in length and 150 yards wide, 
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Inside the Bayon. Built on heavier, 
more massive lines than Angkor Wat, 
it was originally dedicated to the semt- 
divine Buddhist saint Lokesvara (a 
figure of Buddha is seen here in one 
of the numerous intersecting galleries) ; 
later, it was consecrated to Siva when 
Brahmanism superseded the rival faith 


The Nagas, whose seven heads, up- 
reared in the shape of a fan, are a 
recurrent motif of Angkor decoration, 
were the traditional founders of the 
Khmer race, and were regarded as its 
protectors; thus the snake design was 
unaffected by changes in the national 
religion. It is one of the most striking 
and numerous conventions of Khmer art 
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where the Khmers drilled their elephants, 
held their festivals and manceuvres and 
the pageants devoted to the gods. This 
road passes the royal terrace on which 
rose the palaces and temples of Yacovar- 
man before, like all others, it achieves the 
shrine of the Bayon, magnificent climax 
to the ruins of Angkor, a ‘temple of 
the great Lord, Siva, supreme ruler of 
the world’ superimposed upon a Buddhist 
fane. 

In contrast to the masses of stone that 
record the history of kings and gods, the 
city—the real city of Angkor—must have 
been built of wood. And growing out of 
the material of the forest it has disappeared 
into the earth. The pyramid temples 
were inspired by rocks, the Khmer engin- 
eering and much of their sculpture were 
derived from carpentering. The thou- 
sands of houses that belonged to the 
ordinary people were no doubt embellished 


with tiled roofs or lead-plated walls, but 
they were made by traditional wood- 
workers whose racial instincts bound them 
to the forest. So the city of the people, 
spreading far beyond the walls of Angkor 
Thom, must have been destroyed by 
weather, or fire, or white ants soon after 
it was deserted. The conquering Thais 
would not trouble to sack the hut-like 
structures of slaves and peasants. 

No documents tell us of this real city 
whose carpenters, forsaking their natural 
tools and their natural materials, gave us, 
in Angkor Thom and Angkor Wat, some 
of the most amazing buildings ever created 
in stone. Only through their faith, di- 
vided between Brahma and Buddha, and 
through the conceit of their kings recorded 
in sculpture and by the diligent pen of 
Tcheou-Ta-Quan, did these mysterious 
millions escape the oblivion which pressed 
so closely upon them. 


Owing to limitations of space we have been unable, in the illustrations to Miss Forbes’ article, to 
convey more than a general impression of the two greatest features of Angkor—the city of Angkor 


Thom and the temple of Angkor Wat. 


In our Fune number, however, a special photographic section 


will be devoted to the outlying buildings and to the fascinating details of sculpture in which, as Miss 
Forbes says, ‘we see the barbaric splendours of the court, the life of the town’ 
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ihe Assyrians: a Debt of 


Honour 


by BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. G. BROWNE 


The story of the Assyrians is not one of which the British can be proud. Had we not afforded them 

protection and help, their situation might, it ts true, be worse than it is today. But everyone who 

reads General Browne’s moving account must feel that here indeed is a debt of honour which it would 

be shameful to leave unpaid. No two men have done more to redress the balance than General Browne, 

who commanded the Assyrian Levies in Iraq for eight _years and was chosen by the League of Nations 

to investigate the possibilities of Assyrian settlement overseas; and Captain Gracey, Organizing 
Secretary of the Assyrian Settlement National Appeal 


Ir the Assyrians of today are of the same 
race as the old conquering people of that 
name in pre-Christian history, any account 
of them must span a period of little less 
than 4000 years, beginning as it does some- 
where about 1800 B.c. But they do not 
themselves claim this descent. It is true 
that they resemble the ancient Assyrians in 
appearance, dress, language and personal 
names—those of Sargon and Nimrud are 
very common among them—but they are 
content to say, ‘““We know that we were 
once a great people’’, and to leave it at 
that. 

If they are in fact descended from the 
ancient race, a curious repetition of history 
has recently taken place. Somewhere 
about 1100 B.c. Asshur-Nazir-Pal, King of 
Assyria, built a number of mound forts 
along the centre of the valley which runs 
eastwards from Sulaimanieh, in Iraq, to 
keep that part of the country in order. In 
A.D. 1925, when building police posts in the 
same valley for the same purpose, we found 
that the best places were these same mound 
forts, and their construction was guarded 
by the Assyrian troops of the Iraq Levies. 

Whatever may be the truth about their 
descent, the Assyrians of today date their 
history from their conversion to Christian- 
ity by St Thomas and St. Thaddaeus in 
about A.D. 70. This begins the develop- 
ment of what I will call the Missionary 
Period. ‘The Assyrian, in his natural sur- 
roundings, displays a fierce and deter- 


mined character, full of energy, and fired 
by the new Faith they spread it north- 
wards and eastwards. This brought them 
into conflict with the revived Persian Em- 
pire of the Sassanids, and a cruel persecu- 
tion followed. 

Relief came from the south. In the 
year 633 the Arabs burst into Mesopotamia 
as conquerors and proselytizers, offering to 
all the choice of conversion, tribute, or the 
sword. The Assyrians chose to pay tribute, 
and, probably because of the Persian 
cruelties, they joined the Arabs, and the 
Persian Empire went down in ruins. 

The prophet Mohammed then gave the 
Assyrians a written firman, which was in 
existence as late as 1847, according them 
permission to carry out their own religious 
observances without interference. ‘The 
Arabs also seem to have raised no objec- 
tion to missionary work, and the Assyrians 
spread their faith across Asia into China, 
where its influence can even yet be traced, 
and to India, where there is still a com- 
munity of some 12,000 or 15,000 souls, 
under a Bishop, on the Malabar coast. 
Thus, the period between the 7th and 13th 
centuries might be called the Golden Age 
of the Assyrian Church, compared with 
its subsequent history. 

Then came a period of calamity—and 
unless we can find some real scheme of 
settlement for these people I am afraid 
that we must admit that they are still in 
such a period. It began with the Mongol 
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H. I. Cozens 
Today the Assyrians have no country; but before the Great War some 80,000 of them dwelt and 
grazed therr flocks in the mountain district of Kurdistan known as Hakkiart, near the present junction 
of the Turkish, Persian and Iraq frontiers 
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In most of the mountain villages the flat-roofed stone houses of the Assyrians are now deserted. The 
Sormer occupants of these, or their orphaned children, are scattered in temporary settlements in Iraq or 
Syria, far from their highland homes 
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invasions, which started about 1230 and 
ended just after 1400. When they ceased, 
the population of Mesopotamia was re- 
duced to one-tenth and the land ruined. 
The canal system was broken down, and, 
as the canals in many places were in 
a built-up bed above the surrounding 
country, the land was turned first into a 
swamp and then, as the canals silted up, 
into a salt desert. From the air, the 
country now looks like a skeleton. The 
line of what were once canals can be traced, 
running from the rivers into what is now 
desert. Mounds and rubble at intervals 
mark what formerly were villages. 

The remnant of the people fled to the 
more inaccessible parts, the Assyrians 
mainly into the mountain district of Kurdi- 
stan known as Hakkiari. Here, in 1517, 
they became subjects of the Turkish Em- 
pire, and so remained until the outbreak of 
the Great War, when some 80,000 were 
established in this highland area. Others 
remained within the present boundaries of 
Iraq, in Mosul and the valley of the Tigris, 
numbering at the same period about 
10,000. The Assyrians’ pre-War habitat 
was not, however, solely confined to 
Turkish territory, for yet another group of 
35,000 Assyrian lowlanders dwelt on the 
shores of Lake Urmia, in Persian Azer- 
baijan. The followers of the Assyrian 


Patriarch thus reached a total of 125,000, 
excluding the community in India. 

A short sketch of their method of rule 
may be of interest. Their Head is the 
Patriarch, called the Mar Shimun, his full 
title being “His Beatitude the Mar Shimun, 
Katholikos Patriarch of the East’. Under 
him are three Metropolitans, whom we 
might call Archbishops; two are in Iraq 
and one in India. The Mar Shimun may 
not marry, so that the office descends from 
uncle to nephew in the Mar Shimun 
family. Up to the last few years the Mar 
Shimun was not only spiritual head but 
also directed the policy of his people, acted 
as their representative in dealing with 
officials and, under certain conditions, as 
their leader in war. 

There is also a system of tribal rule. 
The tribes fall into two distinct divisions: 
the Ashiret, or free tribes, numbering 6; 
and the Rayat, or tribes subject to Kurds, 
Turks or Persians, numbering 15. The 
tribes are ruled by a malik or chief, heredi- 
tary in most cases; but in some, Tkhuma 
for instance, a malzk is elected for a term of 
four years from one of five families. The 
Ashiret tribes formed a small compact en- 
clave on both sides of the Greater Zab. 
Qudshanis, the home of the Mar Shimun, 
was on the north side of this enclave, close 
to Julamerk, the headquarters of the Wali, 
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An Assyrian priest—member of a church that once spread Christianity as far as China 
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or Turkish official in whose jurisdiction 
Hakkiari lay. Cut off from the outside 
world, the Assyrians carried on such 
industries as were necessary for their liveli- 
hood. Certain tribes, however, specialized. 
For instance, the Baz tribe were expert 
builders in stone, and many well-built 
stone houses constructed by them can be 
seen in Kurdish villages. 

About 170 years ago, part of the people 
living in the plains broke away from the 
Patriarch and formed the Chaldaean 
Church. Otherwise there is little to note 
until the year 1847, when the Wali of 
Mosul, frightened by the tales that reached 
him of the increasing strength of the 
Assyrians, organized what is called a 
political massacre. Instigated by him, 
and helped by Turkish troops, a powerful 
Kurdish chief called Bedir Khan Beg 
attacked the Assyrians. A horrible mass- 
acre followed, much destruction was done, 
and the firman of Mohammed was de- 
stroyed. 

The news reached Constantinople. Our 
Ambassador there, Stratford Canning, re- 
ported to London, and on the representa- 
tions of our Government the massacre was 
stopped. For this the Assyrians still vener- 
ate the name of Queen Victoria. In the 
’eighties, Archbishop Benson, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, formed the Mission 
to the Assyrians, and a body of clergy and 
laymen went out to help in educating their 
clergy. Already American missionaries 
were there, and as a result of this influence 
a number of Assyrians have since emi- 
grated to America. 

We now come to the Great War. At 
first, even after Turkey came in, the 
Assyrians remained quiet. I have been 
told that the Wali of Julamerk was a good 
man and a friend to them, and that, had 
he remained, they might have stayed 
quietly in their hills. But he was moved, 
and another took his place. Then the 
Russians, having defeated the Turks at 
Sari Kamish, got into touch with the 
Assyrians, and urged them to rise against 
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the Turks. The new Wali heard of this, 
decided on terrorism and attacked the 
Assyrians in Albaq. ‘This determined the 
course the Assyrians were to pursue. As 
was their custom when an important 
decision had to be made, the Patriarch 
called together the Grand Council of tribal 
representatives to consider what attitude 
they should take in the Great War. The 
Patriarch put the question to the vote, and 
the vote was for war with Turkey, which 
was accordingly declared in May 1915. 
In Mosul was the young brother of the 
Patriarch, Hormizd d’Mar Shimun. The 
Wali of Mosul seized him and sent a mes- 
sage to the Patriarch to say that he would 
execute Hormizd unless the Assyrians 
kept quiet. The Patriarch replied that 
he must think of his people, and Hor- 
mizd was executed. The decision for war 
had only just been taken .when the 
Russians, hard-pressed in Poland, with- 
drew their forces and left the Assyrians to 
face the Turks and Kurds alone. In the 
summer, they could hold off their enemies 
in their mountains; but this was impossible 
in the arctic winter of Kurdistan. The 
Patriarch made his way through the enemy 
to Urmia, where the Russians, who virtu- 
ally controlled northern Persia before the 
War, were established; interviewed and 
made plans with them and returned. 
Then, led by the Patriarch, the whole 
nation broke through the enemy lines, 
crossed over the mountains to Urmia and 
joined the Russians. Three Assyrian 
Battalions were formed, one led by the Mar 
Shimun himself, the other two being com- 
manded by Russian officers, with Assyrian 
officers as interpreters. They fought 
alongside the Russian troops. Then came 
the Russian Revolution, and once again 
the Assyrians were left alone. Turkey 
was, however, assailed from several direc- 
tions, and the Assyrians were-able to hold 
on. Early in 1918 the British, who had by 
then extended their lines from Baghdad 
across Persia to the Caspian, through Ker- 
manshah, Hamadan and Kazvin, made 
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Courage and self-reliance have preserved the Assyrian people through the centuries against hostile neighbour 
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contact with the Assyrians. A British 
airman landed at Urmia and brought back 
news that the Assyrians needed arms and 
ammunition, and arrangements were made 
to send them a convoy. 

Disasters now fell on the Assyrians. 
They first lost their wise and brave leader, 
the Patriarch, Benjamin d’Mar Shimun. 
He was advised to make an agreement with 
a Kurdish chief, Ismail Agha of Shekak, 
called Simko, or The Little Man. This 
man received the Patriarch at his house, 
and had him shot down as he left, appar- 
ently thinking he would please the Persians 
by sodoing. Itis satisfactory to know that 
he gained nothing by his act. The Per- 
sians repudiated him, the Turks wished to 
execute him. The Assyrians, to avenge 
their Patriarch, marched against Simko, 
seized his town and burnt it. He escaped, 
but lived as a hunted man for twelve 
years and was finally shot by the Persians 
in 1930. Polus d’Mar Shimun, the Patri- 
arch’s brother, was elected Patriarch. 
Then came the second disaster. 

By arrangement with the British, a large 
proportion of the fighting men had gone 
to meet the convoy which was being sent to 
them, when the Turks suddenly attacked. 
The depleted line broke, and the whole 
mass of Assyrians started on a hurried re- 
treat to the south. Having made no 
arrangements, they seized food in the 
villages through which they passed. The 
villagers attacked the stragglers. Typhus 
and dysentery broke out. An eye-witness 
gives a ghastly picture of how the ex- 
hausted people dropped where they could 
for the night, how they struggled up in the 
morning to continue the march, leaving 
dead, dying and those too weak to move 
behind them, while the enemy swept down 
on the helpless people to rob and murder. 

Eventually they struck patrols of the 
14th Hussars, who beat off the pursuers, 
and the Assyrians reached Hamadan. 
Fifty thousand started, and thirty thousand 
arrived. ‘Twenty thousand died or dis- 
appeared. From Hamadan they were 
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sent by lorry to Bakuba in Iraq, where 
they were camped until the War ended. 
Here Polus d’Mar Shimun died. The 
hardships of the retreat were too much for 
one who was already a sick man. His 
prospective successor and nephew, Eshai 
d’Mar Shimun, a boy of sixteen, was 
elected, and later went to England and 
studied at St Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury, and at Westcott House, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Great War ended, and an attempt 
was made to repatriate the Assyrians by 
marching them back to their own country 
under their own leaders. This failed. 
Their own organization was bad, it was 
too late in the year to cross the higher 
mountains, and finally the route to Hak- 
kiari led through the country of Kurds who 
had attacked the Assyrians in. 1915, and 
fighting broke out. They were therefore 
all sent to the Mosul /iwa (province) to 
wait, while the victorious Allies wrangled 
in Paris. 

A sequence of events now occurred 
which vitally affected the future of the 
Assyrians. As early as 1915 the British 
authorities in Iraq had begun to enrol a 
force now known as the Iraq Levies, con- 
sisting chiefly of Arabs and Kurds under 
British officers. In 1921, at a conference 
held in Cairo, it was decided that thence- 
forth Arabs should serve only in the 
Iraqi Army controlled by the Arab govern- 
ment then in process of establishment 
under the British mandate. Iraq, until 
that period, had been held mainly by 
troops of the British and Indian armies at 
a cost of some £20,000,000 a year, but it 
was now proposed to reduce this sum to 
£4,000,000 by entrusting military responsi- 
bility to the Royal Air Force. The latter, 
however, insisted on the necessity of having 
an absolutely reliable force to back them, 
especially for the protection of their aero- 
dromes, and such a force was fortunately 
at hand in the shape of the Iraq Levies; 
for, now that the Arabs were no longer 
available, soldiers had to be found else- 


where, and it was decided to enlist the 
Assyrians. 

These had already demonstrated their 
reliability, not only when operating with 
our columns in Kurdistan in 1919, but in 
the critical situation which developed at 
the time of the widespread Arab insurrec- 
tion of 1920. General Sir J. Aylmer 
Haldane, who was then in command in 
Iraq, stated that ‘their valour saved the 
British forces’, and Sir Arnold Wilson, the 
Civil Commissioner, confirmed this. Yet 
further confirmation of their value was 
afforded by the first High Commissioner 
under the mandate, Sir Percy Cox, who, 
in his Report on Iraq Administration, 
1920-22, stated that they had ‘proved their 
strategic value on the Iraq frontier. In 
March, over 2000 enlisted in the Levies 
within three weeks; it is far from improb- 
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able that this instant response on the part 
of a people whose qualities as fighting men 
are renowned was the main reason which 
induced the Kemalists to abandon their 
projected attack. Led by British officers 
they are second to none.’ 

Thus the Iraq Levies became entirely 
Assyrian, and the British Government are 
very much indebted to the Assyrians for 
their ability to effect a great saving of 
expense in Iraq from 1922 to 1932. 

But the use of the Assyrians in this way, 
and the memory of their attitude during 
the Arab revolt, had serious consequences 
for themselves, as it made them very un- 
popular with the Iraqi Nationalists, who 
looked upon them as a sort of Praetorian 
Guard of the British, and the Assyrians did 
not help to improve matters by speaking 
of themselves as King George’s Troops, as 
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Washing clothes in the copper dishes that the Assyrians use indiscriminately for baking, laundry-work 
and bathing. Note the empty petrol tins—now the universal water containers of the Near East 
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H., I, Cozens 
(Above) The lowland Assyrians, of whom some 35,000 formerly inhabited the plains near Lake 
Urmia in Persia, lived partly by making pottery, which they traded with the highlanders. (Below) 
The Assyrian women ply their needles “without ceasing. Here they are making quilts with scraps 


sent from an English dressmaker’ floor 
Charles Bellingham 
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(Right) Adept at many handicrafts, the 
Assyrian women weave both cotton and 
wool: the former, grown by the plains- 
men, is woven into native fabrics like 
that worn by the woman on the left; the 
latter, from the mountaineers’ sheep, ts 
used only for bedding and for stockings 


(Below) Fashioning a flat tray from 
dried grass coloured with vegetable dyes. 
These trays serve as platters for carrying 
food. Set on the ground at meals, they 
hold the staple articles of family dret— 
paper-thin bread, pilav of rive and 
bullgour of thrice-cooked wheat 
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In their homeland, the Assyrians were united against persecution by their religion, taught to them in 
their Syriac language by the village priests. What heritage awaits the homeless orphans of today? 


opposed to the Arab Army. Attempts 
were made to combat this with a view to 
the future. Assyrians were encouraged to 
join the Iraqi Army, and about 100 did so. 
Six Assyrian boys, including Theodorus 
d’Mar Shimun, brother of the young Patri- 
arch, went to the Iraqi Army College. 
Many Assyrians joined the police, and two 
became sub-inspectors. 

But the antipathy between the Iraqi 
Nationalists and the Assyrians, full of 
anxiety for their future, did not die down. 
During the period 1920-24, Assyrians had 
been moving back into their country in 
small numbers, and it looked as if they 
might be quietly re-established there. 
But, in the middle of 1924, the Turkish 
Wali of Julamerk made a tour through 
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Hakkiari, and he and his escort had a 
small fight with some Tkhuma Assyrians. 
Both sides met afterwards and decided that 
it was a mistake, but the attention of the 
Turkish Government was drawn to the 
area. A Turkish force marched into Hak- 
kiari, drove out the Assyrians and entered 
Iraq. They were driven back on the 
Hezil River by air action, and in the Ser 
Amadiya area by a force of Iraq Levies 
and Assyrian irregulars under their 
Bishop, Mar Yuallaha of Berwar. 

The matter was referred to the League 
of Nations and a boundary line between 
Iraq and Turkey was drawn out at a 
meeting of the Council of the League in 
Brussels. A League Commission, sent out 
to examine the situation, recommended 
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Such produce as the mountaineers could spare—butter, cheese and grain—was carried down on mules 
and donkeys in home-made sacks to market and exchanged with the plainsmen for cloth and vessels 


the Brussels Line as the Iraq-Turkish 
boundary, and this recommendation, in 
spite of all the efforts of the British, was 
adopted. 

From this decision, now admitted to be 
a blunder, date all the troubles in which 
we, Iraq and the League are involved to- 
day. It left the Assyrian country, except 
a very small area, within the Turkish 
frontier, and the Turks will not have the 
Assyrians back; it left over 30,000 As- 
syrians without homes in Iraq; and it left 
Great Britain and Iraq with an insoluble 
problem. 

The story of the Assyrians from now on 
makes depressing reading, culminating in 
the present situation. Attempts were 
made to domicile them in the northern 


part of Iraq, and a certain number of 
Assyrians were settled; but, generally 
speaking, the problem was far from solved 
when, in 1932, the decision to give up the 
mandate was taken. The Assyrians all 
along insisted that they would not be safe 
after the British left, scattered as they were 
in small parties among the Kurds. When 
the relinquishment of the mandate became 
a certainty, they took a desperate step to 
bring their case to notice. 

This was the ‘political mutiny’, when 
officers and men of the Levies declared 
that they wished to be disbanded in a 
month from June 1, 1932. From our 
point of view they had no right to do any- 
thing of the sort, and a most dangerous 
situation would have arisen if several 
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As fightingmen, the Assyrians showed their qualities during the War, when they fought for the 
Allies, and later in the Iraq Levies. (Above) A detachment of the Levies changing guard at the 
British Residency. (Below) Assyrians and Kurds roadmaking in Baghdad for the late King Feisal 
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thousand men, all armed, were collected 
together in the area north of Mosul. No 
one knew what their plans were. From 
the Assyrian point of view it was simply a 
desperate attempt to bring their case home 
to everyone before it was too late. Many 
took part unwillingly, and the more level- 
headed admitted they were wrong; but all 
decided that they must hold together. 

After some weeks of tension, it was de- 
cided that the Mar Shimun should go to 
Geneva and put the case of his people to 
the League in person. The Levies all 
withdrew their resignations and all were 
made to promise individually never again 
to take part in any more demonstrations 
of a political nature while serving. To 
their honour they have kept this promise 
to the letter, as will be shown later. The 
efforts of the Mar Shimun at Geneva had 
no result, and the mandate over Iraq was 
given up without the Assyrian problem 
being solved. But a settlement officer, 
Major Thompson, was sent out to work 
under the Iraq Government, and his work 
began in 1933. ‘Then matters began to 
move rapidly to a crisis. 

Two ex-Levy officers, Yakub Ismail of 
the Upper Tiari, and Loko Shlimun of the 
Tkhuma, after figuring in a series of dis- 
turbing situations in the country north of 
Mosul, marched off into Syria with be- 
tween 400 and 500 men. ‘They were all 
armed, but they had no intention of fight- 
ing, because they left their women and 
children in Iraq, a thing they would 
certainly not have done had they intended 
war. A delicate situation followed, in- 
volving France, Iraq and Great Britain. 
Then these Assyrians decided to march 
back, and they arrived on the Tigris near 
Deir Abun. Unfortunately, the Iraqi 
Government had put a force of some 4000 
men into the area and were holding the 
line of the river. Had they not done this, 
it is conceivable that the Assyrians would 
have made their way back into Iraq, feel- 
ing that they had acted foolishly, and the 
ensuing events would never have occurred. 
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As it was, two groups of people, both 
armed, both disliking each other intensely, 
met on the river. It was only necessary 
for one rifle to go off for hostilities to begin, 
and that is what happened. Who fired 
first will never be known. A savage little 
fight ensued, in which the Assyrians, after 
some initial success, suddenly broke off and 
retired. There is no excuse for. what 
followed. So far, the action of Iraq had 
been correct. Now prisoners were shot in 
cold blood, and a horrible massacre of 
between 400 and 500 perfectly innocent 
unarmed men of the Baz tribe took place 
in Simel. The Iraqi army were entirely 
responsible. ‘The Civil Authorities seem 
to have had no hand in it. Contrary to 
expectation, the Kurds, with very few 
exceptions, did nothing against the 
Assyrians. 

This occurrence made it impossible for 
the Assyrians to remain in Iraq, and the 
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Charles Bellingham 

The present Assyrian Patriarch, the Mar Shimun, 

educated in England: heir to the leadership of a 
people whose very existence is in jeopardy 
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matter was brought before the League. I 
stated a little further back that the Levies 
had given their word not to take part in 
any political move whilst serving. Here 
was a supreme test. In Mosul was a com- 
pany of Levies, all Assyrians, guarding the 
aerodrome. One can imagine what the 
feelings of these men were on receiving the 
news from the north, only 50 miles away: 
the reports would have lost nothing in the 
telling. And in some cases—as in that of 
the brother of Yakub Ismail, Daniel Ismail 
by name, Chief Assyrian Officer of the 
Levies in Baghdad—their close relatives 
were involved in the affair. But the whole 
lot kept their word, and not one single 
attempt was made to give trouble in cir- 
cumstances which might well have im- 
posed too great a strain even on the dis- 
cipline of British troops. The matter was 
now primarily the League’s affair, and so 
it still remains, while the world is being 
searched to find a home for these people. 
But the responsibility for a solution of 
this problem does not rest with the League 
alone. Great Britain herself is deeply 
committed both by her past actions and 
by the utterances of her statesmen. 
Speaking at the Lausanne Conference of 
1922-23, Lord Curzon said: ‘In so far as 
they are now settled within the borders of 
British influence, they [the Assyrians] are 
assured of our friendly interest and protec- 
tion’. In the House of Commons, in 1931, 
Dr Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, said: “The As- 
syrians ... were a people to whom we were 
under special obligations’. And in 1932 
Lord Passfield, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, gave assurances that ‘after the 
conclusion of any treaty, and after the ad- 
mission, if it were brought about, of Iraq 
into the League of Nations, the welfare ot 
the Assyrian people would be a matter ot 
the closest concern to H.M. Government.’ 
At the time when Iraq was admitted to 
membership of the League of Nations in 
1932, the League Council had referred to 
the Mandates Commission certain peti- 
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tions which had been received from the 
Assyrians and Kurds; but in view of the 
fact that the Treaty between Britain and 
Iraq, governing the termination of the 
mandate, included a draft declaration con- 
taining guarantees to cover the protection 
of minorities, Iraq was admitted before the 
Mandates Commission had prepared its 
Report. In submitting this to the Council 
at a later date, the spokesman of the Man- 
dates Commission drew attention to the 
British Government’s declaration that in 
recommending the admission of Iraq to 
the League it regarded itself as ‘morally 
responsible’. He added that ‘had it not 
been for this declaration the Commission 
would, for its part, have been unable to 
contemplate the termination of a régime 
which appeared some years ago to be 
necessary in the interests of all sections of 
the community’. It has been suggested 
that this assumption of eventual ‘moral re- 
sponsibility by H.M. Government ab- 
solved the League of Nations from moral 
responsibility for the result. 

The result, in all its implications, has 
already been described. Since the date of 
the Simel massacre nearly four years ago 
many attempts have been made to arrange 
for the settlement of Assyrians outside 
Iraq. The first solution suggested was the 
Parana Plantations in Brazil. The Brazil- 
ian Government turned down the project 
for political reasons. ‘Then British Guiana 
was tried; but it proved unsuitable as an 
immediate solution because it required a 
full experiment with a few people for a 
long period. It seems remarkable and, 
indeed, shameful, that no suitable area can 
be found within the vast range of the 
British Empire; but H.M. Government in 
the United Kingdom is not in a position to 
dictate to the other Empire governments, 
and their approaches to the latter have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. 

Finally the League evolved a scheme for 
Assyrian settlement in the Orontes Valley 
in Syria, known as the Ghab scheme. 
Contributions towards the financial cost of 
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Several efforts have been made to find homes for the Assyrians. Before the French decided to 


relinquish thetr mandate, a scheme was devised to settle them in Syria; some were actually moved— 
Fox Photos 


—and about 8500 are now accommodated in villages of beehive houses on the Khabur River 
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this scheme, which was to be £1,146,000, 
were allocated as follows: The Iraqi and 
British Governments each voted £250,000, 
the French Mandated Territory of the 
Levant £380,000, and the League of 
Nations £86,000, making a total of 
£966,000, and leaving a balance of 
£180,000 to be found. It was towards 
finding as much as possible of this last sum 
that the Archbishop cf Canterbury 
launched the Assyrian Settlement National 
Appeal at a meeting in the Mansion House 
on March 31, 1936, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, and His Grace the Arch- 
bishop, the Foreign Secretary, Mr Anthony 
Eden, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr L. S. 
Amery, spoke, supported by the French 
Ambassador and others. The Ghab 
scheme seemed likely to succeed, until the 
French decided to relinquish the Syrian 
mandate. ‘This stopped it. But the pre- 
liminary arrangements to carry it out had 
been started, and some 8500 Assyrians are 
now camped on the Khabur River in 
Syria, the first stage of the move. 


So I must close this article with the prob- 
lem still unsolved. The Assyrians with 
whom we are concerned are now in four 
groups: 8500 on the Syrian Khabur, about — 
17,000 in the Mosul and Erbil liwas of © 
Iraq and some 1500 with Levies at Bagh- — 
dad. I am omitting, of course, those in 
Persia and elsewhere. 

I will end with a question. What 
danger do we fear for these people, now 
situated as they are? The answer is, 
shortly, this. We fear a repetition of the 
1933 events. They are helpless and scat- 
tered. They are to a great extent inarticu- 
late. Many of them are getting desperate. 
Round them are hostile peoples, with all 
the means of modern warfare. One act by 
a few desperate men may bring aeroplanes 
and armoured cars against them, and, for 
those in the open country, the Assyrian 
problem may be solved indeed. Let us 
only hope that we may not see, as one of 
the landmarks of history of these days, the 
disappearance of this ancient Christian 
people. 
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